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INTRODUCTION 

In  introducing  this  little  volume,  embracing  so 
wide  a  range  of  scientific,  general,  and  perhaps 
controversial  matter,  it  need  scarcely  be  pointed 
out  that  the  intention  is,  as  signified  by  the  title,  to 
deal  briefly  and  clearly  with  matters  which  mainly 
concern  the  masses  of  the  people.  Having  written 
and  published,  in  1914,  a  little  book  on  “Technical 
Matter,  not  of  Public  Interest,”  the  author  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  something  of  life  and  nature 
which  may  prove  interesting  food  for  reflection, 
and  at  the  same  time  create  a  healthy  appetite  for 
the  aquirement  of  further  knowledge  and  advance¬ 
ment.  The  rush  and  race  of  life  to-day  leaves  the 
ordinary  mortal  no  time  to  wade  through  the 
advanced  theories  of  the  various  interesting  items 
which  constitute  “Mind  and  Matter.”  In  brief, 
the  main  features  of  the  author’s  humble  efforts 
are  first  aid  in  physical  and  mental  development, 
the  main  road  to  human  happiness.  “Fact  is 
stranger  than  fiction,”  fact  is  real  life,  although  in 
a  “Nutshell.” 
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LIFE  IN  A  NUTSHELL;  OR,  GLEANINGS 
OF  HUMAN  KNOWLEDGE 


Life,  as  we  understand  it,  is  that  state  of  the  human 
body  which  is  capable  of  performing  its  natural 
functions,  the  brain  and  nerves  being  responsible 
for  its  harmonious  working  and  control.  The  Eye 
is  the  harbour  light  of  the  five  senses,  and  all 
combined  make  up  what  is  known  as  Body  and 
Soul. 

The  human  body  is  the  temple  of  the  living 
being.  It  is  a  complex  machine,  whose  energy 
and  vitality  is  governed  by  health. 

Thought  and  action  are  matters  of  education  and 
environment, ranging  from  barbarism  to  civilisation, 
or  from  the  bliss  of  ignorance  to  the  glory  of 
science. 

The  mental  and  physical  conditions  of  life  depend 
upon  health,  and  although  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  human  body  is  only  available  to  the  medical 
man,  yet  a  general  idea  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
is  desirable  and  helpful  to  all. 

From  the  period  of  infancy  to  that  of  old  age 
certain  essential  laws  must  be  obeyed  in  order  to 
retain  health  and  maintain  life. 

These  elements  are :  fresh  air,  light,  sunshine, 
healthy  food,  and  refreshing  sleep. 

The  body  does  not  age  during  the  period  of 
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sleep,  but  is  refreshed  and  recuperated  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  toils  of  the  wakeful  hours. 

The  ordinary  healthy  body  may  therefore  be 
compared  with  a  machine,  and  we  all  know  that  a 
machine  which  is  carefully  oiled  and  tended  will 
last  a  long  time,  while  a  similar  machine,  neglected 
and  allowed  to  rust,  will  wear  out  and  soon  become 
useless  and  scrapped. 

Pure  air,  light  and  sunshine,  cost  nothing  beyond 
a  slight  effort  to  obtain  them,  and  it  is  to  firmly 
impress  upon  the  public  mind  their  full  value  that 
this  volume  is  intended. 

If  these  elements  were  costly  we  should  be 
healthier  and  stronger  mentally  and  physically, 
because  we  should  seek  them,  even  at  a  sacrifice  to 
other  things.  To  think  is  to  act;  all  action  is 
governed  by  thought ;  in  other  words,  every  move¬ 
ment  and  exercise  of  the  body  is  governed  by  the 
brain  and  nerves.  Muscles,  bones  and  flesh  cannot 
move  without  them. 

The  primary  cause  of  ill-health  and  of  many 
errors  and  accidents  in  life  is  not  always  want  of 
knowledge  but  want  of  thought,  and  failure  to 
carefully  utilise  that  knowledge  which  we  possess. 

If  we  would  only  think  and  properly  apply  our 
thoughts,  the  present  generation  would  be  both 
healthier  and  happier  and  there  would  be  very 
little  need  for  hospitals  and  consumption  sanatoria. 

The  doctrine  of  fresh  air,  sunshine,  healthy  food, 
and  cleanliness,  is  the  main  prescription  dispensed 
at  these  sanatoria,  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  money  to 
the  country.  Add  to  this  the  suffering  and  loss  of 
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human  life,  which  is  all,  more  or  less,  preventable 
by  the  use  of  a  little  forethought  and  remembrance 
of  the  simple  proverb,  “  Prevention  is  better  than 
cure.” 

The  subject  matter  of  these  brief  opening  remarks 
should  be  within  the  reach  of  everybody,  but  every¬ 
body  does  not  stop  to  think  or  “stoop  to  conquer.” 

The  object  in  view  is,  therefore,  to  convey  sound 
practical  knowledge,  which  includes  numerous 
references  to  almost  everything  pertaining  to 
health  and  life,  in  a  simple  and  interesting  manner. 
This  volume  will  also  contain  a  brief  reference  to 
many  of  the  commonplace  troubles  and  ailments  of 
life,  together  with  first-aid  treatment,  which  should 
be  of  use  and  benefit  to  all. 

Moderation  is  the  finest  word  in  the  English 
language  Temperance,  the  next.  Extremes  is 
about  the  worst. 

To  think  is  the  most  important.  To  think  well 
and  wisely  requires  a  sound  mind,  the  prelude  to 
which  is  a  sound  body.  Health  is,  therefore,  the 
essence  of  these  few  words  of  wisdom. 

We  may  here  illustrate,  in  a  homely  fashion,  the 
value  of  thought  and  action  and  the  beauty  of 
moderation. 

We  occasionally  read  of  a  death  of,  say  John 
Brown,  at  the  age  of  102,  who,  it  is  recorded,  was 
an  inveterate  smoker  from  a  boy. 

We  also  read  of  John  Jones,  who  lived  to  the  age 
of  96  and  remained  a  non-smoker  all  his  life  Then 
we  have  recorded  another  personage,  who  was  a 
total  abstainer  and  lived  to  an  equally  great  age. 
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Again,  we  read  of  the  jolly  gaiety  of  our  great¬ 
grandfathers,  who,  not  content  with  imbibing 
copiously  of  “good  old  wine,”  thought  it  the  right 
thing  to  continue  until  they  got  mixed  up  with  the 
chairs  and  tables,  yet  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

What  food  for  reflection  can  the  ordinary  youth 
obtain  from  the  aforesaid  diversity  of  facts  ?  They 
are  simply  extremes  to  be  avoided.  “Youth  is  the 
period  of  improvement,”  and  the  period  upon  which 
to  build  the  foundation  of  a  sound  and  healthy  old 
age. 

Referring  to  the  aforesaid  extreme  cases,  they 
may  be  passed  over  without  comment  as  anomalous 
and  exceptional.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the 
average  victim  of  extremes  in  order  to  realise  the 
ruin  and  havoc  to  the  constitution,  and  the  early 
decay  and  death  which  follows. 

The  evil  consequences  of  these  extremes  does  not 
even  end  with  death,  for  the  children  of  these 
extremists  are  invariably  unhealthy  and  predisposed 
to  the  habits  of  their  ancestors. 

The  healthy  youth  requires  no  stimulants.  Tem¬ 
perance,  and  even  total  abstinence,  if  you  like,  may 
be  continued  throughout  a  considerable  period  of 
life,  and  even  well  on  towards  old  age,  but  tempera¬ 
ment,  environment,  and  the  nature  and  ardour  of 
our  calling,  often  demands  that  we  should  fall  back 
on  moderation  if  we  desire  to  keep  in  view  the 
subject  matter  of  this  work — Life  and  Health. 

Although  extremes  in  indulgence  is  deplorable 
and  accounts  for  many  wasted  lives  and  early 
deaths,  yet,  the  opposite  extreme,  total  abstinence, 
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accounts  for  not  a  few  valuable  lives,  which  may- 
have  been  saved  by  the  timely  use  of  some  of  the 
stimulating  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  are,  primarily, 
meant  for  food  and  physic. 

To  put  the  point  plainly  and  in  concrete  form,  a 
temperate  man,  or  any  man  who  feels  out  of  health, 
assume  cold,  colic  pains,  etc.,  first  aid,  which  is 
generally  available,  port  wine  and  brandy  may  save 
his  life,  but  if  prejudice  prevents  him  using  this 
fruitful  remedy  he  may  have  his  days  upon  this 
earth  shortened.  In  a  word,  moderation,  fore¬ 
thought,  and  common  sense  is  all  that  is  required. 

A  quotation  from  somewhere,  “  The  child  is  the 
father  of  the  man,”  is  well  worth  consideration,  and 
therefore,  if  the  youth  who  is  still  uncorrupted  will 
only  use  the  brains  that  God  has  given  him,  he  will 
resolve  to  choose  the  better  qualities  and  habits  of 
life,  avoiding  the  bad  ones,  and  will  become  a  good 
and  useful  citizen,  and  certainly  a  healthy  one. 

After  this  lengthy  prelude,  it  would  almost  appear 
that  a  complete  lecture  has  been  delivered  upon 
this  subject,  but  a  thousand  and  one  accidents  and 
incidents  in  life  bear  upon  the  matter,  which,  if  not 
promptly  noted  and  attended  to,  may  suddenly  end 
the  most  promising  life. 

You  may  scratch  your  finger  with  a  rusty  nail — 
quite  a  simple  incident — provided  you  take  the 
necessary  precautions,  viz.,  wash  in  warm  water, 
make  the  finger  bleed,  and  get  rid  of  the  rust  and 
poison,  and  paint  with  tincture  of  iodine,  failing 
which,  septic  poisoning  may  set  in  and  the  end 
may  be  fatal. 
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These  little  incidents  should  be  treated  in  a 
thoughtful,  scientific  manner  if  we  wish  to  preserve 
health  and  life  and  avoid  the  danger  of  septic 
poisoning. 

All  these  little  incidents  will  be  dealt  with  and 
indexed,  so  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to  refer  to 
almost  every  accident  of  life  and  find  a  remedy,  but 
all  should  bear  in  mind  that  “  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,”  and  should  act  accordingly. 

Individual  thought  and  foresight  leads  to  collec¬ 
tive  and  national  thought  and  foresight.  Want  of 
thinking  and  acting  is  nearly  always  disastrous. 
The  most  powerful  example  of  such  disaster  is  to 
be  found  in  this  world  war,  which  has  cost  us 
millions  of  valuable  lives,  whereas,  had  we  only 
stopped  to  think,  we  should  have  listened  to, 
amongst  others,  the  words  of  wisdom  of  our  dead 
hero,  Lord  Roberts,  and  by  acting  and  being  ready 
this  war  would  probably  have  been  averted,  or  we 
should  at  least  have  been  in  a  position  to  cope 
with  it  promptly  and  successfully,  thereby  avoiding 
the  enormous  loss  of  life  which  our  unpreparedness 
has  entailed. 

Coming  back  to  the  original  theme  of  individual 
life  and  health,  let  us  look  nearer  home  and  we 
shall  see,  as  we  walk  in  the  street,  some  thought¬ 
less,  brainless  fools  throwing  orange  skins  and 
banana  skins  on  the  pavements ;  others,  less 
criminal  but  equally  thoughtless,  either  safely 
evade  or  come  a  cropper  on  the  aforesaid  slippery 
fruit  skins. 

The  wily,  thoughtful  Germans  imprison  offenders 
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of  this  kind,  and  thereby  prevent  or  minimise  such 
accidents. 

In  the  light  of  these  varied  remarks,  it  must 
appeal  to  all  that  the  human  brain  governs  the 
world,  and  we  should  all  therefore  apply  our  brains 
and  manfully  take  our  share  in  that  government  for 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

Although  we  are  all  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of 
God,  yet  our  destiny,  to  a  great  extent,  is  in  our 
own  hands,  if  we  only  exercise  thought  and  reason 
and  cultivate  the  faculties  of  perception  and 
observation. 

That  these  faculties  can  be  cultivated  by  all  is 
obvious,  otherwise  these  varied  notes,  which  are 
founded  on  perception  and  observation,  could  not 
have  been  produced  or  introduced  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  in  general. 

The  first  chapter  will  begin  with  infancy. 


INFANCY 

The  foundational  and  progressive  period  of  in¬ 
fancy  may  be  compared  to  the  foundational  and 
constructive  periods  of  a  building. 

The  substance  and  life  of  the  infant,  like  the 
substance  and  life  of  the  building,  depends  upon 
the  care  and  attention  which  is  given  to  its  early 
and  earthly  foundation.  This  period  is  important, 
both  to  mother  and  child,  as  to  builder  and  building, 
and  no  amount  of  adornment  in  its  advancing  pro¬ 
gressive  stages  can  fully  compensate  or  counter¬ 
balance  the  errors  of  neglect  at  this  important  stage. 

B 
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Mothers  are  very  often  unable  to  supply  nature’s 
food  to  the  infant,  and  therefore  artificial  feeding 
is  necessary.  As  true  art  is  the  imitation  of  nature, 
the  feeding  should  as  nearly  as  possible  obtain  to 
nature.  Pure  milk  and  water,  at  nature’s  temper¬ 
ature,  should  be  administered,  98  to  100  degrees, 
in  a  simple  bottle,  with  only  a  teat  and  no  tubing. 

In  these  early  days  the  infant’s  internal  machinery 
does  not  always  work  smoothly ;  something  occasion¬ 
ally  goes  wrong;  pains,  spasms,  and  convulsions 
often  supervene.  The  cause  is  often  simple,  perhaps 
irritation,  stomachic,  easily  affecting  the  whole 
nervous  system,  and  which  may  be  relieved  by 
simple  thoughtful  treatment. 

I  will  relate  a  case  in  point.  A  baby,  three  weeks 
old,  had  pains  and  convulsions  several  times  daily 
for  more  than  a  week,  no  relief  nor  consolation  was 
forthcoming.  An  observer  with  medical  knowledge, 
using  his  own  experience  and  judgment,  diagnosed 
the  case  as  irritation  of  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
affecting  the  nerves,  and  thereby  the  brain — one 
or  two  grains  of  bismuth  and  carbonate  of  soda 
administered  daily  ended  the  convulsions. 

On  the  first  observance  of  convulsions  a  slight 
inhalation  of  chloroform  gave  relief,  and  bismuth 
and  carbonate  of  soda  ended  the  trouble.  The 
girl,  now  twenty-eight  years  old,  has  never  had  a 
days  serious  illness  and  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
girls  living. 

It  is  only,  therefore,  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
alimentary  canal  of  an  infant,  like  the  intricate  tubes 
of  a  new  boiler,  does  not  always  work  smoothly 
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at  first  and  may  require  careful  attention,  as  in  the 
case  herein  related. 

The  intention  of  this  record  is  to  promote 
thoughtfulness  and  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned,  for  it  is  obvious  that  had  not  this 
case  been  diagnosed  and  treated  as  above,  a  valu¬ 
able  life  would  almost  certainly  have  been  lost. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  professionally  informed, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  case  was  diagnosed  as 
irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and,  although 
its  record  is  but  a  side  issue,  it  may  not  be  recorded 
in  vain. 

It  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  that  nature  and 
simplicity  are  the  best  guides  in  the  treatment  of 
infants,  all  artificial  foods  and  drugs  being  avoided, 
unless  under  medical  direction. 

As,  however,  the  majority  of  families  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  constant  medical  attendance, 
the  broad  principles  of  healthy  living  and  feeding 
may  herein  be  usefully  defined.  If  nature  and 
health  predominates,  the  mother  should  be  quite 
capable  of  supplying  all  the  food  and  nourishment 
that  an  infant  requires  during  the  first  nine  or 
twelve  months  of  its  existence.  Then  the  spoon  or 
bottle  will  be  requisite,  but  the  less  bottle  the  better 
for  the  future  health  and  happiness  of  the  infant.  If 
the  feeding  bottle  is  needed,  for  heaven’s  sake  avoid 
tubing  and  fittings,  and  only  use  the  simple  bottle 
and  teat,  this  being  easily  kept  clean  and  healthy. 
The  tubing  and  complicated  parts  of  the  ordinary 
feeding  bottle  are  very  difficult  to  clean,  the  least 
atom  of  milk  allowed  to  remain  becoming  sour 
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and  poisonous,  causing  enteritis,  stomach  pains, 
diarrhoea,  etc. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  of  injury  to  the  health 
and  to  the  general  development  of  the  infant,  all 
these  dangerous  complications  should  be  avoided. 

The  many  demands  on  the  time  of  the  poor, 
however,  make  it  impossible  to  attend  to  the  simple 
teat-bottle,  whereas  the  tubing  enables  them  to 
leave  the  infant  to  feed  unattended.  In  this  case 
the  greatest  care  in  cleaning  the  tubing  and  con¬ 
necting  parts  is  necessary. 

Hot  water,  with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  and  a 
proper  tube-brush,  should  be  used  frequently ;  in 
fact,  after  every  feeding,  before  refilling  the  bottle. 
Spare  bottles  and  tubing  should  be  always  clean 
and  ready  soaking  in  water. 

New  tubing  and  teats  should  always  be  soaked 
in  warm  water  with  a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda. 

The  question  of  infant  feeding  only  has  been  dealt 
with  up  to  now,  but  other  matters  of  great  im¬ 
portance  must  be  considered. 

Do  not  coddle  or  fondle  the  infant  too  much.  We 
know  that  every  mother’s  baby  is  beautiful,  and 
“  the  best  in  the  world,”  but  do  not  spoil  them. 
Don’t  allow  the  nurse  to  shake  them  about,  singing, 
“  Lullaby  Baby,”  etc. ;  this  is  unnatural,  and  only 
tends  to  disturb  the  nerves  and  the  natural  repose 
of  the  child. 

A  healthy  child  requires  only  food  and  sleep.  A 
healthy  child  only  cries  when  hungry  or  in  pain. 

Sleeping  and  feeding  should  occupy  the  first 
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twelve  months  of  life,  and,  in  fact,  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  childhood. 

Fresh  air  and  sunshine  is  quite  as  necessary  to 
health  as  pure  feeding ;  the  child  should  always 
therefore  sleep  in  and  almost  live  in  the  fresh  air 
when  weather  conditions  permit,  for  as  long  as  the 
body  is  warmly  clothed  the  air  will  never  hurt. 

The  windows  of  the  nursery  or  sleeping  room 
should  be  kept  open,  particularly  all  the  summer, . 
and  in  a  modified  degree  all  the  winter,  avoiding, 
of  course,  strong  currents  of  air  and  draughts  and 
using  ordinary  discretion. 

Shock  of  Sudden  Awaking 

To  be  suddenly  awakened  by  noise,  whether 
shouting,  calling,  or  otherwise,  is  at  least  an  un¬ 
pleasant  sensation,  even  to  the  most  robust  adult. 
Just  imagine,  therefore,  what  the  effect  may  be  on 
the  sensitive  delicate  brain  of  an  infant. 

Shock  of  sudden  awakening,  or  shock  of  any 
kind,  is  positively  injurious  to  an  infant,  and  may 
result  in  injury  to  the  brain  and  nerves.  It  may 
produce  deafness,  dumbness,  and  many  other 
troubles.  This  danger  must  be  obvious  to  all  who 
consider  for  one  moment  the  delicate,  undeveloped 
and  evolving  state  of  this  fleshy  electric  machine, 
“the  brain,”  which,  even  in  its  infant  state,  is 
necessary  in  order  to  control  the  movements  and 
actions  of  the  body.  Need  any  more  be  said  as  to 
the  necessity  of  nursing  and  preserving  the  infant 
from  shock  of  any  kind  ?  It  goes  without  saying 
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that  a  sudden  flash  of  light  on  the  face  of  an  infant 
may  be  equally  harmful. 

Feeding 

We  may  now  return  to  feeding.  Milk  is  the 
natural  food  for  children,  and  very  little  more  is 
required. 

Nature  intended  that  mothers  should  be  able  to 
feed  their  babies,  but  artificial  living  and  modern 
habits  of  life  have  so  far  interfered  with  nature 
that  mothers  are  often  unequal  to  the  duties  required 
of  them,  and  therefore  resort  to  artificial  means  is 
necessary. 

Cows’  milk  is  the  staple  food,  but  as  cows  un¬ 
fortunately  often  contract  tuberculosis,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  sterilise,  or  boil  the  milk  before  using  it. 
If  the  feeding  bottle  is  necessary,  only  the  bottle 
and  simple  teat  should  be  used.  The  milk  should 
not  be  too  hot,  but  only  the  temperature  of  nature, 
about  ioo  degrees.  It  is  also  advisable  to  use  only 
enough  milk  for  immediate  use,  so  that  it  may  be 
always  fresh  and  of  equal  heat.  If  too  much  milk 
is  used  it  may  become  sour  before  the  child  has 
consumed  it,  and  the  stomach  and  general  health 
will  suffer. 

Up  to  the  age  of  six  months  the  milk  should  be 
diluted  with  one  third  part  of  water,  after  which 
the  child  should  be  able  to  take  pure  milk. 

Children  vary,  and  some  can  digest  more  easily 
than  others  ;  in  these  cases  mothers’  own  judgment 
should  be  used  as  to  the  strength  required. 

At  twelve  months  of  age  a  little  stale  thin  bread 
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and  butter  may  be  given,  cut  in  strips  and  dipped 
in  egg,  lightly  boiled,  also  a  little  bread  and  milk 
or  gravy.  At  about  eighteen  months  a  little 
porridge  (oatmeal  well  boiled)  with  plenty  of  milk 
may  be  given.  Also  a  little  potato  with  good 
gravy,  milk  being  the  staple  food. 

Meat  should  not  be  given,  but  a  little  boiled  fish 
occasionally,  good  mutton  broth,  and  also  beef  tea 
in  small  quantities. 

Raw  fruit  should  be  avoided,  but  a  little  stewed 
fruit,  stewed  prunes,  etc.,  when  well  cooked  will 
be  beneficial. 

Children  naturally  want  everything  they  see,  and 
parents  unnaturally  spoil  them  by  giving  them  a 
taste  of  almost  everything  at  hand,  sugar,  pickles 
spices,  etc.  This  practice  is  injurious  and  should 
be  carefully  avoided.  A  little  bacon  fat  on  bread 
(the  suety  fat  is  strained),  soup,  potatoes,  and 
simple  food  will  be  a  change,  but  milk,  bread,  and 
biscuits  should  for  several  years  be  the  principal 
food. 

When  the  child  is  three  years  of  age  porridge 
and  milk,  the  oatmeal  being  well  boiled  for  several 
hours,  otherwise  the  grains  will  not  be  expanded 
and  fit  for  children’s  food. 

Generally  speaking,  a  little  more  licence  may  now 
be  allowed,  according  to  circumstances. 

A  robust,  healthy  child  may  be  able  to  eat 
and  digest  almost  anything,  but  even  so,  reason 
should  prevail,  and  only  safe  and  healthy  food  be 
given. 

Fish,  and  even  cooked  meat,  may  be  given 
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sparingly  (no  tinned  fish,  or  meat),  but  the  less 
meat  the  better. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  wife  for  the  details  of  this 
chapter,  which,  needless  to  say,  is  outside  the 
province  of  mere  man. 

Walking 

Regarding  exercise,  the  less  a  child  walks  the 
better  until  twelve  months  old.  Crawling  about  on 
the  floor  will  be  sufficient  exercise,  and  there  should 
be  no  undue  hurry  to  allow  the  child  to  stand  on  its 
legs,  as  the  limbs  are  soft  and  will  not  support  the 
weight  of  the  body  for  long,  without  yielding  and 
becoming  deformed,  producing  bow  legs,  etc. 
Natural  development  and  natural  strength  will 
assert  itself,  and  the  child  will  soon  prove  its  steady 
capacity  for  walking  and  balancing  its  body,  but  a 
tottering  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  totter,  for 
this  means  incapacity,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
legs  are  incapable  of  supporting  the  body.  There¬ 
fore,  there  should  be  no  anxiety  on  this  account,  for 
as  soon  as  the  balance  of  nature  is  complete,  the 
child  will  have  no  difficulty  in  walking  safely  and 
without  danger  to  its  limbs. 

Briefly,  it  may  be  said  that  nature  will  assert 
itself,  and,  provided  the  child  is  looked  after  and  its 
surroundings  are  healthy,  all  will  be  well. 

There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  even  the 
most  healthy  children  may  be  affected  by  either 
minor  troubles  or  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  etc.,  in  which  case  there  should  be  no 
delay  in  seeking  medical  aid. 
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Teething 

This  term,  as  commonly  understood,  is  the 
erupting  or  cutting  of  infant  teeth,  and  it  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  future  health  and 
happiness  of  the  infant. 

The  first  two  lower  teeth  may  appear  at  any  time 
from  three  to  twelve  months  of  age,  and  are  often 
accompanied  by  pain,  irritability  and  feverish 
symptoms,  sometimes  leading  to  convulsions. 

The  medical  attendant  should  here  be  called  in, 
but,  as  all  medical  men  are  not  fully  conversant 
with  the  nature  and  development  of  children’s  teeth, 
a  few  general  remarks  may  be  useful,  both  for  the 
guidance  of  the  mother  and  the  medical  attendant. 

The  two  central  front  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  are 
generally  the  first  to  appear,  the  two  front  teeth  in 
the  upper  next,  then  the  two  “  laterals,”  one  each 
side,  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  later,  the  two  laterals  in 
the  upper  jaw,  etc.  A  prominence  and  swelling 
will  be  observed  on  the  gums  in  the  affected  region, 
and,  on  pressing  the  fingers  firmly  over  the  part 
affected,  the  gums  will  become  white,  indicating  the 
presence  and  prominence  of  the  coming  teeth.  If 
such  is  the  case,  and  the  teeth  are  thus  ready  to 
emerge  or  erupt  from  the  gums,  there  should  be 
no  hesitation  in  lancing  the  gum,  thus  freeing  the 
teeth  and  relieving  the  pressure,  and  undoubtedly 
relieving  the  child  of  its  trouble. 

Even  if  the  teeth  are  not  sufficiently  prominent 
to  justify  lancing,  ease  may  be  obtained  by  pressure 
or  rubbing  with  the  fingers,  and  to  make  the  opera- 
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tion  more  pleasant  to  the  child  a  little  borax  and 
honey  or  glycerine  may  be  rubbed  on  the  gum. 

The  remainder  of  the  baby  teeth  appear  at  later 
periods,  and  the  whole  ot  the  baby  teeth  are 
generally  complete  at  about  three  years  of  age. 
(Twenty  in  number — ten  upper,  and  ten  lower.) 

The  same  principle  and  treatment  will  apply 
until  they  are  completed. 

At  about  six  years  of  age  four  large  permanent 
molars  appear,  one  on  each  side  in  upper  and  lower 
jaws,  behind  the  temporary  or  baby  teeth.  These 
are  intended  by  nature  as  poles,  or  a  scaffolding, 
which  protects  the  jaws  from  contracting  during  the 
period  of  transition  or  change  which  immediately 
follows. 

The  baby  teeth,  which  are  completed  at  three 
years  of  age,  begin  at  about  six  to  become  loose 
and  fall  out,  in  the  same  order  as  they  came. 

The  two  lower  centrals  being  succeeded  by  two 
permanent  ones,  etc.,  but  the  process  of  nature  and 
its  requirements  onward,  until  the  change  is  com¬ 
plete,  is  too  complicated  to  be  understood  by 
parents,  and  therefore,  a  periodical  visit  to  a 
qualified  Dentist,  L.D.S.,  which  means  a  Licentiate 
in  Dental  Surgery,  is  the  only  safe  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  teeth  and  the  regularity  of  the  mouth 
and  jaws. 

This  brief  reference  to  teething  and  other  matters 
connected  with  childhood  is  only  intended  as  a 
guide  and  an  educational  stimulus  to  promote 
carefulness  and  forethought,  which  is  the  essence 
of  health  and  life. 
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Mental  and  Physical  Exercise 

At  the  age  of  seven  the  child  begins  to  think 
and  reason,  and  is  often  over-taxed  with  lessons 
health  and  development  being  thereby  retarded. 

The  marvellous  surroundings  of  present-day 
science,  including  motors,  telephones,  cinemas,  air¬ 
ships,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  various  shows,  sports 
and  amusements,  is  quite  sufficient  preoccupation 
for  children’s  minds,  and  any  lessons  the  child  has 
to  do  before  the  age  of  seven  should  be  made 
interesting,  and  not  become  a  tax  on  its  little  brain 
to  the  injury  of  the  body. 

We  often  hear  of  quick,  bright,  intelligent  children 
of  tender  age,  whose  budding  talents  are  forced 
and  cultivated  to  extremes.  This  is  unnatural,  and, 
like  the  hot-house  plant,  never  robust  or  lasting. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  frequently  find,  often  in  our 
own  families,  the  so-called  dull  child,  who  does  not 
take  kindly  to  the  technical  lessons  of  school  until 
he  is  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he 
becomes  seriously  interested  and  far  surpasses  the 
precocious  child,  both  mentally  and  physically. 

Some  of  the  so-called  dull  children  turn  out 
mentally  and  physically  superior  to  the  bright 
ones.  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  Dr.  Johnson  were 
very  dull  children,  and  even  Lord  Kitchener  was 
considered  dull  as  a  youngster.  We  can  only 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  same  quiet,  stolid 
thoughtfulness  existed  and  developed  with  years 
into  the  far-seeing,  firm,  quiet,  modest,  unequalled 
literary  and  military  genius. 
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The  mental  aspect  of  the  child  has  been  briefly 
outlined,  but  moderation  and  observation  of  the 
natural  inclinations  will  be  the  actual  guide  as  to 
physical  development.  Fresh  air  and  plain  healthy 
food  will  speak,  and  will  give  that  energy  which 
will  be  the  best  guide  as  to  the  amount  and  nature 
of  the  exercise  required. 

A  child  should  never  be  allowed  to  take  too 
much  exercise  or  become  tired,  as  he  will  then 
become  fretful,  and  his  health  thereby  temporarily 
impaired. 

The  modern  school  training,  however,  is  sufficient, 
as  every  child  after  twelve  years  of  age  is  drilled, 
and  all  who  are  fit  take  part  in  games 

To  these  I  will  only  add  breathing  exercise  and 
chest  expansion,  which  develop  the  chest  and  lungs 
and  thereby  lessens  the  possibility  of  consumption 
or  chest  troubles. 

Beyond  these  remarks,  we  may  leave  the  school¬ 
boy  to  the  school  exercises  and  to  his  natural 
inclinations. 

Children’s  Infectious  Diseases 

These  are  numerous,  complicated,  and  difficult  to 
diagnose,  but  all  are  accompanied,  or  preceded,  by 
fretfulness,  loss  of  appetite  and  fever,  which  means 
bodily  heat  and  high  temperature. 

They  are:  measles,  chicken-pox,  scarlet  fever, 
whooping  cough,  etc. 

On  the  least  symptom  of  such  indisposition  the 
child  should  be  isolated  and  kept  warm.  Medical 
advice  should  be  obtained  at  once,  and  the  greatest 
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care  taken  to  prevent  infection  to  other  children  of 
the  household  and  to  the  public  generally. 

A  very  useful  book  on  the  management  of  babies 
in  health  and  sickness  is  edited  by  Margaret  Fox, 
Matron,  Prince  of  Wales  Hospital,  Tottenham. 
Preface  by  R.  Murray  Leslie,  M.A.,  M.D.,  entitled 
“  Mother  and  Baby.”  (Price  6d.) 

I  don’t  know  the  authors  but  recommend  the 
book. 

Clothing 

Before  finishing  with  the  child  and  schoolboy, 
one  important  point  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
clothing  should  be  light  and  warm,  no  cuddling  or 
wrapping  round  the  neck,  which  predisposes  to 
colds,  etc.  Don’t  use  a  thick,  heavy  overcoat,  for, 
although  it  may  keep  the  child  warm  while  it  is 
fastened  up,  it  impedes  the  free  movement  of  the 
body,  sometimes  makes  the  child  too  hot,  and  when 
opened  there  is  a  danger  of  cold,  the  chest  being 
exposed,  and  when  removed  there  is  the  extreme. 
Rather  have  warm  underclothing  and  a  light  over¬ 
coat,  which  allows  freedom  to  the  muscles  and 
limbs  of  the  body,  thus  circulating  the  young  blood 
which  is  nature’s  warmth. 

There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  these  general 
rules,  as  when  a  child  is  out  of  health  and  suffering 
from  cold,  he  is  unable  to  maintain  a  good  circu¬ 
lation;  warmer  clothing  may  then  be  temporarily 
necessary. 
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YOUTH  AND  EARLY  MANHOOD 

We  may  now  pass  on  from  childhood  and  school 
days  to  youth  and  early  manhood ;  this  is  a  most 
important  period,  a  period  of  temptation  and 
frivolity,  in  which  the  youthful  mind  and  body  may 
suffer  from  erroneous  habits  of  living  and  neglect 
of  the  ordinary  laws  of  health. 

Man’s  future  happiness  and  success  depends  on 
the  individuality  and  strength  of  mind  which  he  can 
command  at  this  critical  period. 

The  amusements,  allurements,  and  “jolly  good 
fellow  ”  sort  of  habits  of  the  present  day,  if  indulged 
in  too  freely,  are  difficult  to  break  away  from. 

It  is  only  natural,  of  course,  that  youth  will 
assert  its  robustness,  and  have  a  little  jollification, 
but  bear  in  mind  that,  like  your  “  banking  account,” 
a  little  overdraft  in  this  direction  has  to  be  balanced 
later,  and  you  will  not  always  find  your  banker  a 
very  amenable  customer  to  deal  with,  and  it  may  be 
difficult  to  balance  the  account  and  leave  a  working 
margin. 

The  metaphor  is  obvious,  and  no  doubt  easily 
comprehended,  and  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  particularise  the 
various  ways  in  which  youthful  hours  may  be 
spent  to  the  detriment  of  health.  A  few  general 
observations  may,  however,  be  useful. 

The  poet,  Tom  Moore,  wrote  : — 

“  The  best  of  all  ways  to  lengthen  our  days, 

Is  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night.” 

This  is  a  poet’s  licence,  but  it  is  not  logic  or 
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philosophy.  The  hours  of  night  pass  very  quickly, 
card  playing,  smoking,  drinking,  etc.,  but  the  day 
dawns  only  too  soon,  the  beautiful  morning  sun 
shines,  bringing  brightness  and  health  to  all  who 
seek  it.  You  cannot  burn  both  ends  of  the  candle, 
and,  as  day  follows  night,  the  wakeful  night  must 
necessarily  produce  dulness  during  the  day  and 
unfitness  for  the  ordinary  labours.  Add  to  this  the 
invariably  stuffy  atmosphere,  closed  windows  and 
absence  of  fresh  air ;  this  latter  is  more  harmful 
than  the  loss  of  sleep.  Even  when  the  hours 
of  night  are  not  “  stolen,”  the  same  laws  may 
be  applied  to  the  smoking  concert  and  general 
assembly  rooms,  music  halls,  cinemas,  etc. 

Architects  and  proprietors  of  public  halls  and 
rooms  may  some  day  awake  to  the  fact  that 
hygiene  is  worth  considering,  but  education  in  this 
direction  is  far  behind  the  age  and  requires  some 
legal  stimulant. 


Exercise  and  Recreation 

Exercise  is  necessary  in  order  to  retain  health  and 
keep  physically  fit,  and  every  young  man  should 
choose  some  form,  according  to  his  inclinations,  his 
position  in  life,  and  the  amount  of  spare  time  at  his 
disposal. 

The  man  who  has  time  on  his  hands  and  nothing 
particular  to  do  is  a  danger  to  himself,  and,  unless 
he  has  sufficient  judgment  and  self-control  to  look 
after  his  health,  maintain  his  manhood,  and  utilise 
the  fortune  and  leisure  at  his  disposal,  he  will  be 
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on  the  rocks,  a  wreck,  as  many  unchartered  idlers 
have  been. 

The  moral  is :  have  some  hobby,  some  aim  in  life, 
some  antidote  for  the  dangerous  disease  of  idleness. 

If  you  wish  to  travel  along  the  path  of  life  calmly 
and  philosophically,  try  horse-riding,  walking, 
golfing,  cricketing,  or  bowling  on  the  green. 

If  you  wish  to  go  the  pace,  in  a  gambling  sense, 
follow  prize  fighting,  professional  football,  and 
horse  racing,  etc.  The  one  ends  in  happy  old  age, 
the  other  invariably  ends  in  disaster. 

The  ordinary  busy  man  has  to  choose  a  happy 
medium,  and  will  be  well  advised  by  taking  all  the 
exercise  he  possibly  can  in  the  fresh  air,  walking 
being  the  principal. 

Drilling  is  a  fine  exercise ;  it  keeps  one  fit,  fits  one 
for  his  keep,  and  tends  to  keep  intact  the  Empire ; 
therein  lies  the  glory  of  manhood  and  the  glory  of 
the  British  race. 

Having  touched  upon  extremes,  it  may  be  well  to 
deal  at  once  with  the  sequel,  the  influence  on  health 
and  longevity. 

It  is  well  known  that  excessive  training  strains 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  other  organs  of  the  body,  the 
nerves  and  muscles  being  particularly  affected. 
Football,  running,  rowing,  prize  fighting,  etc.,  are 
embraced  in  this  category.  Training  is  so  excessive 
and  exacting,  that  the  body,  so  to  speak,  is  tuned  to 
concert  pitch. 

Let  me  illustrate  in  a  homely  manner  :  take  some 
new  fiddle-strings  and  tune  them,  play  away  and 
they  get  stretched  and  want  further  tuning,  keep  up 
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the  pace  without  relaxation  at  concert  pitch  and  the 
strings  will  stretch  no  further — they  have  lost  their 
elasticity  and  are  therefore  incapable  of  responding 
to  further  pressure — in  a  word,  they  are  played 
out.  Such  is  the  condition  of  the  heart  after  con¬ 
tinuous  and  violent  training.  It  has  lost  its  elasticity, 
and  soon  after  retirement,  which  is  in  the  prime  of 
life,  fatty  matter  forms  around  the  muscles  and 
arteries,  and  the  heart  is  incapable  of  responding 
to  any  undue  exercise  or  pressure,  the  result  being 
shock,  easily  winded,  and  early  grown  old ;  thus, 
the  truth  of  the  saying,  “  a  man  is  as  old  as  his 
arteries.”  It  is,  therefore,  correct  to  say  that  a  man 
of  sixty,  with  sound  arteries  and  muscles,  is  younger 
than  a  man  of  forty  who  has  abused  and  overstrained 
them. 

Herein  we  may  interpose  that  beautiful  word, 
moderation.  These  athletes  are  obliged  to  retire  in 
the  early  prime  of  life,  at  a  time  when  most  men 
who  adopt  a  milder  form  of  exercise  or  sport  are 
going  strong  and  enjoying  life. 

Dr.  Grace,  for  instance,  played  cricket  at  sixty, 
and  many  men  now  ride  to  hounds  at  eighty,  while 
others  play  bowls  and  take  walking  exercise,  etc.,  up 
to  a  similar  age. 

Before  parting  with  our  friends  of  the  violent  but 
manly  sports,  it  should  be  impressed  upon  them 
that  there  is  a  means  of  modifying  the  unpleasant 
results  which  such  exercise  has  produced. 

Invariably  retirement,  especially  with  boxers 
and  others,  means  a  life  of  ease;  this  is  courting 
disaster  and  should  be  avoided ;  continue  exercise 
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of  the  muscles  in  a  modified  form,  and  only 
gradually  reduce  it  according  to  health  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  thus  avoiding  extremes,  which  is  a 
condemned  word  in  my  vocabulary.  Cultivate 
moderation,  which  I  illuminate  to  the  skies,  and 
you  will  ward  off  and  mitigate  the  evil  herein 
described. 

The  form  of  exercise  to  be  taken  is  not  necessarily 
that  from  which  one  has  retired,  but  walking,  riding, 
golfing,  bowling,  etc.,  and  lastly,  massage,  may  be 
very  simple  and  useful ;  the  only  other  exercise 
necessary  is  that  of  reason  and  common  sense. 

Having  thus  far  generalised  in  a  routine  manner, 
in  the  light  of  experience  and  observation,  my 
difficulty  now  is  to  specialise  and  define  the 
innumerable  items  which  combine  to  promote 
mental  and  physical  health. 

The  various  incidents  and  accidents  of  life  will  be 
treated,  and  necessarily  jumbled  in  a  varied  work 
of  this  kind,  but,  fortunately,  the  Index  will  be 
alphabetical,  and,  although  the  author  does  not 
pretend  to  be  infallible,  his  information  will  in  the 
main  be  sound  and  reliable. 

So  far  we  have  been  feeding,  growing,  taking 
exercise,  fresh  air,  and  sleeping  soundly,  but  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  business  and  troubles 
of  life,  real  and  imaginary,  may  disturb  the  peace¬ 
ful  working  of  these  functions.  The  next  few 
chapters  may  therefore  be  anticipatory,  instructive 
and  educational. 
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THE  NATURAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE 
BODY 

In  order  to  maintain  health  and  ward  off  disease, 
we  should  take  care  that  the  natural  functions  of 
the  body  are  properly  working  and  not  allowed  to 
get  out  of  order. 

Observance  of  the  elementary  rules  of  health  will 
tend  to  keep  the  machinery  in  working  order,  but 
occasionally  something  goes  wrong  and  requires 
immediate  attention. 

The  stomach  may  be  overtaxed,  or  irregularly 
supplied,  followed  by  indigestion  and  irregular 
action  of  the  liver,  bowels,  etc.  Prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  and  neglect  may  lead  to  many 
troubles.  In  the  first  instance,  take  a  tumblerful  of 
hot  water  in  the  morning  with  a  few  grains  of 
Epsom  or  glauber  salts,  and  a  light  breakfast 
afterwards. 

The  stomach  requires  washing  as  well  as  the 
face  and  hands,  and  it  also  requires  a  little  rest  and 
ease  as  well  as  the  limbs  of  the  body,  so  that  a  little 
less  feeding  occasionally  may  be  very  beneficial. 

If  you  feel  the  liver  out  of  order  take  a  calomel 
pill  (one  grain)  at  night,  and  the  aforesaid  glass  of 
water  and  a  little  Epsom  salts  in  the  morning.  If 
after  this  first  aid  you  are  not  quite  right  consult 
your  medical  adviser. 
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Bed  to  Lie  On 

There  are  a  variety  of  spring,  wire,  and  so-called 
box,  and  other  mattresses,  designed  in  ignorance  of 
human  anatomy  and  of  nature’s  requirements. 

The  human  figure  is,  or  should  be,  erect,  the 
toils  of  daily  life,  whether  in  office  or  works,  tends 
to  stooping,  therefore  the  restful  night  should  con¬ 
trive  to  correct  the  stooping  effects  of  daily  labour. 

Avoid  the  soft  spring  wire  mattress  in  favour  of 
the  more  rigid  type,  and  arrange  to  have  your  bed 
straight  or  horizontal,  so  that  your  body  lies 
straight  and  the  bones  and  muscles  are  resting  in  a 
natural  position. 

Horse  hair,  or  good  quality  flock,  is  the  best  bed 
to  lie  on,  feathers  and  the  old  grandfather  ideas  are 
unhealthy  and  unnatural,  with  the  exception  of  soft 
pillows  on  which  to  rest  the  head. 

The  head  should  not  be  too  high,  as  it  tends  to 
round  the  shoulders,  reduces  the  blood  circulation 
to  the  brain,  and  gives  your  drill  sergeant  more 
trouble  to  pull  you  into  a  military  and  manly  posi¬ 
tion.  In  short,  an  erect  head  and  shoulders  means 
a  more  capacious  chest  and  more  room  for  heart 
and  lungs  to  play  their  part  in  maintaining  the 
functions  of  the  body. 


Abscess 

Abscess  is  a  swelling  containing  pus  “matter”; 
term  embraces  gum  boils,  produced  by  diseased  the 
teeth  or  roots,  or  soft  swellings  or  boils  on  any 
part  of  the  body. 

After  twenty-four  hours,  more  or  less,  the  centre 
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of  the  swelling  becomes  very  soft  and  the  light 
colour  of  the  pus  is  apparent. 

The  remedy,  if  in  the  mouth,  is  to  have  the  root 
or  tooth  removed  at  once,  unless,  under  the  advice 
of  a  qualified  dentist,  it  is  considered  advisable  to 
treat  and  save  the  tooth,  but  it  is  not  always 
possible. 

A  scratch  of  a  pin  or  any  sharp  instrument,  or 
even  a  rusty  nail,  may,  if  neglected,  lead  to  abscess 
or  even  extensive  blood  poisoning ;  therefore  every 
cautious  person  will  at  once  cleanse  the  wound  or 
scratch  with  hot  water,  making  it  bleed  if  possible, 
thereby  expelling  any  possible  poison,  and  after¬ 
wards  paint  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  apply 
boracic  powder  or  lotion,  and  with  a  clean  linen 
bandage  keep  the  dirt  out  until  it  heals,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  abscess. 

Many  other  causes,  including  an  unhealthy  state 
of  the  blood,  may  produce  an  abscess  on  any  part 
of  the  body,  and  the  sooner  it  is  attended  to  the 
better ;  therefore,  seek  medical  advice  at  once. 

Anaemia 

Anaemia  is  a  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  quality  of 
its  constituent  parts. 

The  causes  are  many,  but  the  principal  and  early 
cause  is  generally  insufficient  healthy  food,  fresh 
air,  sunshine  and  exercise. 

Further  causes  and  possible  complications  are  too 
numerous  and  serious  to  be  grasped  by  the  ordinary 
reader. 
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Healthy  food,  fresh  air,  and  tonic  medicine  is  the 
usual  remedy. 

Consult  the  doctor,  is  the  only  safe  advice  that 
can  be  given. 

Atmosphere 

Atmosphere  is  commonly  understood  to  be  the  air 
we  breathe,  though  chemically  composed  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  etc. 

From  the  hygienic  aspect,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
difference  in  the  air  between  a  low  level  ground  and 
a  mountain,  or  sea  air. 

We  are  aware  of  the  heavy  sleepy  atmosphere  of 
a  low  lying  ground,  the  light,  bracing  atmosphere  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  invigorating  sea  air. 

The  sea  air,  we  know,  contains  more  oxygen  than 
inland  air,  and  this  we  call  ozone,  which  is  oxygen 
condensed  or  in  greater  volume. 

The  human  frame  is  therefore  a  barometer  whose 
blood  represents  the  mercury  of  the  weather  glass. 

To  prove  this  theory,  we  have  only  to  seek  the 
nearest  elevation  or  the  high  ground,  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  where  we  reside,  in  order  to  feel  a  relief 
of  the  heavy  blood  pressure  on  the  brain  and  a 
general  rise  in  the  human  temperature,  health  and 
spirits. 

The  blood  vessels  expand,  the  chest  expands,  and 
the  healthy  bloom  of  life  is  seen  in  the  cheeks. 
Mentally  and  physically  we  are  improved,  therefore 
let  this  lesson  of  atmospheric  comparison  be  applied 
to  our  living  and  sleeping  apartments  ;  keep  the  air 
as  pure  as  possible,  thereby  warding  off  disease 
and  retaining  health. 
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Baths 

Baths  have  a  threefold  object — cleanliness, 
refreshment,  and  exercise. 

The  hot  bath  is  cleanliness. 

The  cold  bath  is  morning  refreshment. 

The  sea  bath,  exercise  combined  with  the  latter 
qualities.  These  baths  are  refreshing  and  in¬ 
vigorating,  according  to  age,  weather,  and 
circumstances. 

Inclination  is  the  best  guide,  and,  if  one  feels  fit, 
a  morning  bath  is  beneficial,  but  the  rigid  habit, 
regardless  of  feeling  and  inclination  is  in  error. 

Occasionally,  one  feels  a  little  out  of  sorts  in  the 
morning;  under  these  circumstances  a  cold  bath 
may  cause  a  chill  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 
A  good  wash  and  towel  rubbing  of  the  chest  and 
back  will  then  be  safer. 

We  hear  of  men  having  cold  baths  all  the  year 
round,  and  sometimes  even  outdoors  in  rivers. 
There  always  have  been,  and  will  be,  phenomenal 
creatures  and  extremists  ;  leave  them  alone,  exercise 
moderation,  and  remember  we  have  a  climate  and 
four  seasons  of  the  year.  Therefore,  be  seasonable 
and  reasonable. 

Turkish,  electric,  and  other  baths  are  useful,  but 
want  considering  from  a  hygienic  standpoint. 

Burns  and  Scalds 

These  may  be  produced  by  dry  heat,  fire,  or  boiling 
water ;  immediate  action  is  of  vital  importance, 
whether  a  small  finger-burn  or  a  large  body-surface. 
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Pure  linseed  oil  and  lime  water,  mixed  in  equal 
parts,  is  the  best  and  safest  application,  poured  on 
plentifully  and  covered  with  lint  or  linen. 

If  no  linseed  oil  is  at  hand,  use  olive  oil,  glycerine, 
vaseline,  or  fine  white  soap.  Next  in  order,  cream, 
chalk  and  water,  or  chalk  and  cream,  or  even  starch 
powder,  but  every  well  regulated  house  should 
have  the  first-mentioned  always  at  hand,  “linseed 
oil  and  lime  water.” 

Any  oil ;  carbolic  oil  is  also  excellent. 

This  is  first  aid,  then  send  for  the  doctor,  as  in 
case  of  extensive  burns  shock  to  the  system  may 
supervene  and  immediate  medical  treatment  is 
essential.  Take  no  risks. 

Breathing 

Breathing  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  life.  It 
starts  the  machinery  of  the  new-born  babe,  and 
when  it  has  finished  the  end  has  come. 

The  nose  is  the  correct  and  natural  organ  of 
breathing,  not  the  mouth,  and  on  the  correct 
method  and  habit  of  breathing  health  depends. 

The  development  of  the  nose  and  nasal  organs, 
the  shape  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  and  the  whole 
expression  of  the  face,  depends  on  the  early  habit, 
inclination,  or  ability  of  the  child  to  breathe 
naturally  through  the  nose. 

Many  infants,  owing  to  constricted  nostrils, 
neglected  colds,  etc.,  contract  the  habit  of  mouth 
breathing,  which,  if  not  corrected,  causes  a  gaping 
mouth  and  undeveloped  nose,  besides  causing 
adenoids,  or  swellings  at  the  back  of  the  nasal 
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cavity,  which,  if  not  removed,  cause  permanent 
obstruction  of  nose-breathing  and  alteration  of  the 
whole  face. 

This  mouth  breathing,  if  not  corrected,  also 
causes  narrow,  constricted  palate,  irregular  and 
prominent  teeth,  narrow  and  constricted,  or  flat 
chest,  and  general  defect  in  body  development. 

The  treatment  is,  expansion  of  the  palate  and 
teeth,  removal  of  the  adenoids,  etc.;  but  preven¬ 
tion  is  better  still,  and  therefore  the  child,  at  the 
earliest  age  possible,  say  five  or  six  years  of  age, 
should  be  attended  by  a  dental  and  nose  specialist. 

If  the  child  is  neglected  until  the  later  period,  or 
until  the  permanent  teeth  have  developed,  irregu¬ 
larity  and  narrowed  palate  will,  as  a  matter  of 
couse,  result. 

The  trouble  and  expense  will  then  be  greater, 
and  the  result  will  never  be  as  satisfactory  as  early 
attention  or  prevention. 

Therefore,  see  that  your  child  can  shut  the  mouth 
and  breathe  through  the  nose;  if  not,  consult  a 
specialist,  and  find  one  who  can  treat  the  matter; 
then  you  have  done  your  duty  to  your  child,  and 
your  family  and  the  nation  at  large. 

This  correct  habit  of  breathing  through  the  nose 
should  be  carefully  followed  throughout  life,  as  it 
develops  the  chest  and  lungs,  and  thereby  the 
general  health,  and  minimises  the  possibility  of 
consumption,  colds,  and  chest  troubles. 

Mouth  breathing  develops  the  abdomen,  not  the 
chest,  so  ladies,  beware  of  your  figures,  and  re¬ 
member  the  dictum  of  the  drill  instructor,  “head 
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erect,  chest  out,  abdomen  in,  etc.”  You  will  thereby 
strengthen  your  muscles  and  have  less  need  for 
corsets. 


Coughs  and  Colds 

Cough  is  the  effect  of  innumerable  causes.  The 
immediate  cause  is  the  presence  of  an  irritant,  either 
mechanical  or  sympathetic,  affecting  the  surface 
of  the  air  tubes,  or  the  nerves  that  supply  them, 
and  nature’s  effort  in  coughing  is  to  remove  the 
source  of  irritation. 

Colds,  inflammation,  and  disturbance  of  the 
normal  conditions  of  the  throat  and  respiratory 
organs,  must  be  looked  to  as  the  immediate  or 
exciting  cause. 

We  often  hear  the  expression,  nervous  cough, 
stomach  cough,  etc.,  but  these  are  deep  problems 
beyond  the  ordinary  mortal  to  understand  or  deal 
with,  and  requires  all  the  skill  and  experience  of 
medical  science. 

The  sudden  change  from  a  hot  room  into  the  cold 
air  will  often  cause  coughing,  produced  through 
spasm  or  contraction  of  the  glottis  or  the  air 
passages. 

Prevention  and  early  precautionary  measures 
should  be  the  rule. 

The  predisposing  cause  is  a  disturbance  of  the 
normal  condition  of  health,  which  reduces  the 
power  of  resistance,  not  only  to  coughs  and  colds 
but  to  every  form  of  disease. 

Treatment  depends  upon  age,  climate,  and  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  of  life.  The  first 
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object  is  to  ascertain,  treat,  and,  if  possible,  remove 
the  cause. 

In  the  first  instance,  hot  bath,  hot  milk,  bovril, 
good  feeding  generally,  and  a  day  or  two  in  bed, 
will  be  very  good  first  aid,  but  stimulants,  such  as 
hot  whisky,  may  be  desirable  in  the  case  of  elderly 
patients. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  one  particular  habit 
or  inclination  of  civilisation  is  accountable  for  much 
disturbance  of  health,  that  is,  the  habit  of  sitting 
warmly  clothed  in  our  dining  rooms  with  a  good 
fire.  When  bed-time  comes  we  retire  to  a  cold 
room,  divest  ourselves  of  our  garments,  with  the 
result  that,  in  cold  or  wintry  weather,  it  is  an  effort 
to  get  warm,  and  until  the  body  is  comfortably 
warm  it  is  impossible  to  sleep. 

At  the  end  of  January,  a  thermometer  was  placed 
in  a  room  with  ordinary  fire  and  electric  light,  a 
large,  airy  room,  and  another  in  the  bedroom. 
Temperature  in  room  with  fire  and  light,  70  degrees ; 
in  bedroom,  45  degrees.  This  is  where  “  extremes 
meet,”  and  where  we  often  meet  our  fate. 

Custom  and  force  of  habit  rules,  force  of  thought 
of  course  is  barred  by  so-called  “  domestic 
economy,”  and  when  the  doctor’s  bill  comes  in,  it 
does  not  occur  to  us  to  strike  a  balance,  and  con¬ 
sider  which  of  the  evils  we  can  best  dispense  with. 

Just  think  and  consider  why  one  should  be 
roasted  downstairs  after  supper  and  freezed  when 
going  to  bed  ;  we  may  then  well  ask  the  lady  of  the 
house  to  consider  an  asbestos  gas  fire,  fixed  in  the 
grate,  which  can  be  lit  up  half  an  hour  before  bed- 
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time  and  “  outed  ”  when  going  to  bed.  This  will 
not  be  troublesome,  or  expensive  after  the  first 
cost  of  fitting,  and  may  not  disturb  the  dear  lady’s 
preconceived  ideas  of  domestic  economy. 

A  basin  of  water  should  be  placed  by  the  gas  fire, 
in  order  to  supply  the  oxygen  consumed  by  the  gas 
and  prevent  dryness  of  the  atmosphere. 

Bearing  upon  these  general  remarks,  age  and 
health  conditions  must  be  considered,  and  for  this 
purpose  we  may  divide  life  into  four  seasons,  spring 
summer,  autumn,  winter,  viz.:  spring,  up  to  the 
age  of  twenty ;  .summer,  up  to  forty ;  autumn,  to 
sixty ;  and  winter,  up  to  eighty  and  beyond. 

Early  autumn  should  be  only  an  adornment  and 
prolongation  of  summer,  but  towards  the  end  the 
early  blasts  of  coming  winter  promote  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf. 

Winter,  prolonged  as  it  may  be,  is  metaphorically 
more  striking  than  the  previous  seasons,  by  reason 
of  the  various  sheltered  powers  of  resistance,  and 
evergreens,  which  exist  and  overcome  the  stormy 
winds,  forming  a  prolonged  autumn  and  often  out¬ 
living  even  the  younger  plants. 

Winter,  however  is,  proverbially  speaking,  the 
period  of  our  discontent,  but  philosophically 
speaking,  should  be  the  period  of  repose,  when 
accumulated  wisdom  should  be  able  to  find  solace 
and  food  for  reflection  in  its  surroundings. 

As  the  psychological  aspect  of  life  will  be  dealt 
with  in  many  chapters,  we  may  now  close  the 
seasons,  which  are  only  metaphorically  introduced 
in  order  to  show  that  the  treatment  of  coughs, 
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colds,  etc.,  require  to  be  based  on  age  and 
circumstances. 

A  young  man,  for  instance,  may  dispense  with 
his  cold  by  exercise,  such  as  a  long  walk,  thus 
heating  and  warming  the  blood,  followed  by  hot 
drinks  and  a  warm  bed,  or  by  a  Turkish  bath,  etc. 
An  aged  man  naturally  requires  different  treatment. 
The  long  walk  would  be  impossible  and  the  Turkish 
bath  may  be  dangerous,  by  reason  of  the  impaired 
or  weak  condition  of  the  heart  and  other  organs ; 
rest  and  warm  temperature,  hot  milk,  bovril,  and, 
if  necessary,  hot  whisky  or  gin  will  be  more  in 
keeping  with  age. 

All  this  is  in  the  region  of  first  aid  or  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  ;  severe  or  acute  cases  require 
immediate  medical  advice. 

Having  thus  far  embraced  the  general  outlines 
of  “  cause  and  effect,”  with  simple  rational  treat¬ 
ment,  it  may  be  as  well  to  “  switch  off”  and  leave 
the  doctor  in  charge  of  complicated  cases  which 
are  beyond  the  range  of  these  general  notes  and 
observations. 

A  simple  cough  or  throat  irritation  may  be  eased 
by  chlorate  of  potash  lozenges,  a  little  liquorice  and 
ipecacuanha  lozenge,  both  taken  at  the  same  time 
and  slowly  sucked. 


Indigestion 

Indigestion  is  the  most  vague  and  indefinite 
term  in  the  category  of  medical  definitions.  It 
explains  so  little  and  implies  so  much. 

Primarily,  it  means  the  incapacity  of  the  stomach 
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to  properly  digest  or  dissolve  the  food  which  we 
take,  convert  it  into  nourishment,  and  otherwise 
conform  to  nature. 

A  defect  in  the  first  stage  of  this  trouble  may 
lead  to  innumerable  complications  and  diseases,  not 
only  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  but  of  the  whole 
body.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
first  stage  should  be  treated,  for  if  neglected  it  leads 
to  general  disturbance  of  other  functions  of  the 
body,  and  consequently  general  debility.  Avoid 
worry  as  fatal  to  indigestion. 

Indigestion  of  food  in  the  human  body  may  be 
compared  to  want  of  combustion  of  fuel  in  the 
furnace  of  the  boiler  of  a  ship,  without  which  the 
whole  machinery  fails  to  work,  and  the  ship  sails 
slowly  or  may  become  a  total  wreck. 

Indigestion  in  the  early  stage  only  requires 
attention  to  the  general  health,  as  described  in  the 
early  chapters  of  this  book,  but  in  the  advanced 
stage  something  more  has  to  be  said,  and  all  the 
care  and  skill  of  the  physician  will  be  required. 

The  complications  referred  to  are  many — wind, 
flatulence,  ulceration  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and  heart  trouble,  are  amongst  them.  The  obvious 
deduction  is,  treat  the  stomach  properly  and  all  the 
troubles  are  obviated. 

My  readers  may  be  now  looking  forward  to  some 
remedy,  some  perfect  cure,  some  nostrum ;  it  does 
not  exist  as  such. 

Do  not  eat  too  much,  nor  drink  too  much,  do  not 
eat  such  food  as  you  find  indigestible,  take  sufficient 
exercise  in  thejresh  air  and  all  will  be  well. 
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Remember  that  the  stomach  may  want  a  little 
rest,  it  may  want  a  bath  in  the  form  of  a  glass  of 
hot  water  in  the  morning  before  breakfast ;  a  few 
grains  of  Epsom  salts  in  the  water  may  be  useful, 
and  the  exercise  of  discretion  generally  will  tend  to 
make  life  worth  living. 

In  chronic  or  neglected  cases  of  dyspepsia  the 
appended  prescription  may  give  temporary  relief, 
but  the  cure  is  to  be  sought  in  correct  feeding, 
fresh  air,  and  exercise,  and,  as  already  mentioned, 
by  sound  medical  advice,  which  all  complicated 
cases  demand. 

By  way  of  illustrating  the  difference  in  consti¬ 
tution  and  degrees  of  the  disease,  we  may  just 
mention  that  one  person  can  digest  eggs  while 
cheese  acts  as  poison,  and  vice  versa. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  case  in  point :  just  recently 
I  met  a  friend  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time, 
and  in  the  usual  courtesies  I  enquired  as  to  his 
health,  and,  though  looking  robust  and  well,  he 
complained  that  he  suffered  from  indigestion.  I 
was  amused  and  interested,  and,  having  this  chapter 
in  view,  we  adjourned  to  a  comfortable  apartment 
and  had  a  general  chat  upon  war,  weather,  etc.  I 
then  discovered  that  he  had  a  supply  of  lovely  fresh 
eggs  regularly  delivered  and  had  two  every  evening 
with  tea,  yet  it  never  dawned  upon  him  to  give 
them  a  rest  and  let  his  poor  stomach  have  a  change. 
This  I  gently  suggested  as  the  cause  of  indigestion, 
and  he  agreed  I  might  be  right ;  in  short,  I  was. 

If  we  only  consider  that  the  human  stomach  is  a 
delicately  constructed  machine  of  limited  power 
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and  endurance,  and  try  to  remember  that  it  is 
not  a  dust  bin,  into  which  gluttons  and  other 
thoughtless  persons  deposit  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  things,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  correct 
conclusion. 

If  you  overwork  your  horse  you  naturally  give 
him  a  rest ;  remember  therefore  that  your  stomach 
and  digestive  organs  can  be  overworked  and  also 
require  a  rest. 

To  labour  the  subject  further  would  seem  to  be 
a  waste  of  time  and  a  reflection  upon  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  my  readers. 

With  the  appended  prescription,  which  may  give 
relief  in  chronic  cases,  we  have  touched  the  alpha 
and  omega  of  indigestion  at  the  same  time,  allowing 
the  reader  plenty  of  scope  for  imagination  and  the 
exercise  of  discretion. 

P.S. — Bearing  in  mind  the  danger  of  error  or 
abuse,  I  change  my  mind  about  giving  the  exact 
prescription,  but  suggest  that  you  remind  your 
doctor  or  chemist  that  bismuth,  carbonate  of  soda, 
hydrocianic  acid,  etc.,  may  be  worth  trying  in 
chronic  cases.  I  have  proved  their  worth. 

Blood  Poisoning,  or  Pyaemia 

Now  we  are  touching  a  subject  of  grave  im¬ 
portance  and  serious  import. 

Technical  details  of  its  development  would  be 
far  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  ordinary  reader.  The 
general  cause  and  prevention  will,  therefore,  be  all 
that  is  required  or  necessary  for  the  public  benefit. 

The  term,  blood  poisoning,  roughly  explains 
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itself;  something  which  poisons  or  destroys  the 
purity  of  the  blood. 

This  condition  may  be  produced  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  produced  by 
the  introduction  of  septic  or  putrid  matter  into  the 
blood. 

A  wound,  or  even  a  simple  scratch  neglected, 
may  set  up  inflammation,  form  pus,  which  may 
become  absorbed  in  the  system,  affecting  the  vital 
organs  and  producing  general  blood  poisoning. 

A  blow  or  bruise,  affecting  a  joint,  will  often 
cause  stagnation  of  the  blood,  resulting  in  abscess 
or  pus  formation ;  herein  lies  another  cause. 

So  far  as  the  public  are  concerned  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  any  scratch  or  wound, 
however  slight,  or  however  caused,  may  absorb 
poison,  and  if  neglected  produce  general  poisoning 
of  the  system  and  even  fatal  results. 

A  nail  from  inside  a  boot,  irritating  the  foot,  a 
scratch  of  a  pin,  a  rusty  nail,  or  any  other  mechanical 
cause,  may  set  up  inflammation  and  lead  to  local, 
and  even  general,  poisoning  of  the  system. 

The  sting  of  an  insect,  wasp,  gnat,  etc.  A  recent 
case  in  point :  a  London  police  inspector  died  as  a 
result  of  a  gnat  sting  (neglected,  of  course). 

Inhalation  of  gases  from  sewers,  drains,  etc., 
living  in  damp,  impure,  and  unventilated  atmo¬ 
sphere,  all  tend  to  poison  the  blood  and  produce 
typhoid  fever,  etc. 

In  short,  keep  every  wound  and  scratch  clean, 
keep  the  body  clean,  breathe  pure  air,  eat  healthy 
food,  and  poisoning  is  impossible. 

D 
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Prevention  and  first  aid  will  be  dealt  with  under 
various  headings,  as  wasp  sting,  abscess,  etc.,  but, 
on  the  first  indication  likely  to  lead  to  poisoning, 
medical  aid  should  be  at  once  sought. 

ACCIDENTS 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  “  accidents  will  happen 
in  the  best  regulated  families.” 

This  we  may  take  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
but,  where  rules  and  precautions  are  carried  out 
accidents  are  almost  impossible. 

Variety  in  the  form  of  accidents  are  almost  in¬ 
numerable,  ranging  from  gigantic  catastrophies  at 
sea  and  on  land  to  the  the  most  simple  affairs. 

The  historically  terrible  disaster  to  the  Titanic , 
when  she  crashed  into  an  iceberg,  involving  an 
enormous  loss  of  life,  is  unforgetable,  and  many 
are  inclined  to  think,  unforgivable,  and,  judging 
from  the  various  accounts,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  a  little  less  haste  and  a  little  more  discretion 
and  caution  might  have  prevented  the  accident. 

The  majority  of  these  mishaps,  both  great  and 
small,  are  the  result  of  human  errors,  a  want  of 
rule,  order,  and  reason,  a  want  of  true  balance  and 
careful  regulation  of  the  reasoning  organs,  an 
absence  of  foresight  and  consideration  for  the 
lives  involved ;  in  short,  a  reckless  courage,  pro¬ 
duced  probably  by  continued  immunity  from  danger. 

The  human  mind  is,  after  all,  the  master  machine 
which  governs  all  matters  of  life,  and  it  is  always 
necessary  that  it  should  be  well  balanced  and 
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regulated  on  a  psychological  pendulum,  and  not 
allowed  to  sway  in  any  irregular  or  reckless 
manner. 

As  we  are  interdependent  upon  the  actions  of 
others,  it  is  often  a  difficult  problem  to  know  how 
to  avoid  every-day  accidents,  as  so  much  depends 
upon  the  reason,  forethought,  and  resourcefulness 
of  those  who  may  be  a  party  to  such  accident.  It 
may  be  a  runaway  horse,  motor,  or  cycle  which 
we  meet,  and  naturally  we  should  try  to  keep  our 
own  side  of  the  road,  the  left,  but  in  the  case  of 
country  roads,  where  no  path  exists,  if  the  runaway 
loses  his  head  and  does  not  try  to  steer  his  steed 
in  the  safest  channel,  he  not  only  endangers  him¬ 
self  but  also  the  innocent,  thoughtful  person,  who 
obeys  the  rules  of  the  road  and  exercises  prudence ; 
thus  the  necessity  of  strict  obedience  to  rule  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  accidents. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  to  divide  accidents 
into  two  kinds,  preventable  and  unpreventable. 

Preventable  may  be  said  to  comprise  those  which 
are  produced  by  carelessness  or  want  of  thought ; 
orange  or  banana  skins  thrown  on  the  pavement 
of  streets,  matches  within  reach  of  children,  fires 
and  paraffin  lamps  within  reach  of  children,  loaded 
guns  or  revolvers  unsecured.  Housemaid’s  pan 
and  brush  left  on  the  stairs  for  someone  to  fall 
over,  motor  or  horse  traffic  too  fast  round  corners, 
etc. 

All  such  offences  are  culpable  and  contributory 
negligence,  but,  unfortunately,  the  fools  who  are 
responsible  are  not  always  the  sufferers. 
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The  unpreventable  likewise  are  numerous ;  we 
may  be  the  victims  of  a  runaway  horse  or  a  mad¬ 
dened  bull,  a  raging  of  the  elements,  thunder, 
lightning,  etc.,  and  so-called  acts  of  God,  but,  even 
herein,  certain  elementary  rules  of  guidance  and 
forethought  may  safeguard  us  from  the  seemingly 
unavoidable. 

For  instance,  in  a  thunderstorm,  if  we  are  out  in 
the  open  we  automatically  seek  the  shelter  of  a 
tree,  the  most  dangerous  spot,  which,  experience 
proves,  obstructs  and  attracts  the  lightning  and 
electric  current  and  destroys  cattle,  which  invariably 
seek  shelter  under  trees. 

The  safer  spot  is  the  open,  or,  if  possible,  the 
dugout  or  present-day  notable  trench. 

If  a  pedestrian  and  one  of  the  aforesaid  road 
dangers  approach,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in 
getting  quickly  on  to  the  nearest  hedge  or  gateway, 
for  “he  who  hesitates  is  lost.” 

Force  of  habit  in  everything  in  life  prevails.  We 
all  have  our  almost  automatic  habits,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent.  Why  not  cultivate  the  most  useful  of 
habits,  thinking? 

We  don’t  want  to  be  Germanic  psychologists, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  admit  that  we  were 
found  sadly  wanting  in  foresight  when  our  un¬ 
preparedness  was  revealed  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world  in  1914. 

Force  of  habit  in  thinking  will  exercise  the  mind, 
which  will  thereby  be  strengthened  and  prepared 
for  the  many  problems  which  emergency  calls  upon 
us  to  combat. 
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To  further  enumerate  or  enlarge  upon  this 
chapter  of  accidents  will  be  unnecessary,  if  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  object  in  view  has  been  attained, 
that  is,  to  stimulate  and  encourage  caution. 


FLIES  AND  DISEASE 

Flies  of  various  kinds,  particularly  the  common 
house  fly,  and  the  blue  bottle,  or  blow  fly,  are  a 
prolific  source  of  danger  to  human  life. 

This  fact  must  be  apparent  and  evident  to  every 
person  who  observes  and  thinks. 

The  very  source  and  origin  of  flies,  filth,  dirt,  and 
poisonous  disintegration,  ought  to  be  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  danger  to  mankind,  yet  the  care¬ 
less  and  clumsy  indifference  which  we  betray  is 
appalling. 

If  we  but  consider  the  origin  and  nature  of  their 
existence,  and  that  well  defined  and  distinctive 
germs  produce  distinctive  diseases,  can  we  wonder 
how,  or  why,  certain  diseases  originate,  as  we  may 
think,  without  any  apparent  contamination  ? 

Here  we  have  the  disseminator  and  contaminator, 
but  our  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  and  con¬ 
sequently  we  heed  not,  think  not,  and  act  not; 
herein  lies  the  danger  at  our  own  doors,  of  our  own 
seeking,  because  we  will  not  think  and  act  as 
reasonable  beings. 

If  we  will  but  realise  the  above  facts,  it  must  be 
apparent  that  a  terrible  source  of  danger  has  been 
overlooked  through  apathy  and  familiarity.  We 
should  all  remember  that  a  few  years  ago  a  special 
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inquiry  into  sleeping  sickness,  in  East  Africa, 
revealed  the  fact  that  it  was  produced  by  a  small 
fly  or  insect,  the  source  and  origin  of  which  was  the 
stagnant  water  and  filthy  pools.  Paraffin,  etc., 
poured  into,  and  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  destroyed  these  insects  and  gradually  re¬ 
moved  the  disease.  Malaria  and  other  diseases 
have  probably  a  similar  origin. 

I  have  privately  dealt  with  this  matter  for  over 
forty  years,  and  destroy  every  fly  I  can  reach  within 
my  household,  and  frequently,  even  in  the  midst  of 
summer,  half  a  dozen  flies  cannot  be  found  in  the 
whole  house. 

In  recent  years  definite  proof  of  disease  and 
epidemics  produced  by  flies  has  been  adduced. 
Medical  authorities  and  boards  of  health  have 
counselled  their  destruction. 

There  are  many  methods  of  killing  flies,  sticky 
papers,  fly  bottles  with  stupefying  liquid  (beer  and 
sugar,)  etc.,  but  preventative  remedies  come  first. 

Get  at  the  breeding  places,  doors,  windows  and 
crevices  of  woodwork  throughout  the  house,  with 
a  sponge,  rag,  or  piece  of  cotton  wool  saturated  in 
paraffin  oil  and  turpentine,  say  two  ounces  of 
turpentine  and  eight  ounces  paraffin  mixed,  clean 
the  tops  and  hinges  of  doors  and  framework  of 
windows,  etc.  Sprinkle  a  little  paraffin  in  the 
white  lime  or  wash  for  ceilings  of  kitchens,  and 
wash  all  rough  woodwork  with  common  carbolic 
soap  or  common  soft  soap.  Let  this  be  your  spring 
cleaning,  and  when  the  summer  arrives  you  will 
have  no  flies,  except  a  few  of  your  neighbours’.  If 
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you  are  wise,  you  will  hold  a  conference  with  your 
neighbours  and  get  them  to  do  likewise,  and  there¬ 
by  jointly  destroy  the  common  enemy.  If, 
however,  a  few  flies  appear,  get  an  ordinary 
newspaper,  evening  paper  is  heavy  enough,  fold  it 
in  two,  then  in  four,  it  will  be  about  twelve  inches 
by  four  inches,  don’t  mind  soiling  the  window  pane, 
and  as  flies  are  a  bit  slow  and  stupid  when  they 
first  appear,  kill  and  prevent  further  accumulation. 

Lastly,  don’t  leave  food  about,  and  don't  allow 
refuse  exposed  and  uncovered  close  to  the  house. 

These  precautions  seem  a  lot  to  read,  but  nothing 
to  carry  out,  as  health,  cleanliness,  and  safety 
demands  it. 

Since  writing  these  notes  a  wire  fly  bat  has  been 
introduced,  costing  6d.,  which  will  prove  effective 
in  destroying  the  few  flies  which  escape  the  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  adopted. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

Tuberculosis.  The  degeneration  of  a  tissue  into 
tubercular  matter,  due  to  the  introduction  into  the 
tissue  of  a  germ  and  tubercle  bacillus. 

Roughly,  tubercle  means  a  minute  cellular  or 
hardened  granulation,  which  may  form  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  and  afterwards  become  softened,  form¬ 
ing  matter  and  destroying  the  tissues  so  affected. 

It  is  commonly  called  consumption,  probably 
because  of  its  action  on  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
notably  the  lungs,  producing  a  wastage  of  tissue 
and  loss  of  weight  of  the  individual  body ;  bodily 
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wastage  does  not  necessarily  follow,  for  in  our  own 
simple  observation  we  know  and  hear  of  the  death 
of  some  robust  looking  person  attributed  to  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

The  disease  may  be  confined  to  any  organ  of  the 
body  other  than  the  lungs,  lung  affection  being 
generally  termed  phthisis  or  consumption. 

The  main  point,  however,  and  the  main  object  in 
introducing  the  subject,  is  not  to  deal  with  the 
technical  but  the  practical  and  preventative  aspect 
of  this  disease  as  it  affects  mankind. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  necessity  of  hygienic  princi¬ 
ples,  it  need  only  be  repeated  that  health  and  disease 
are  deadly  enemies,  and  if  health  is  maintained  at 
its  proper  standard  and  efficiency,  disease  of  this 
and  every  kind  will  be  repelled  and  rendered 
inoperative. 

Tuberculosis  may  attack  any  part  of  the  body. 

Bones  and  joints  are  frequently  affected,  particu¬ 
larly  the  spine  and  hip  joints,  producing  deformity. 
Also  the  glands  of  the  neck,  particularly  the 
thyroid  body ;  these  glands  are  easily  removed  by 
the  surgeon. 

When  we  consider  that  this  tubercle  bacillus  has 
been  found  in  the  tissues  of  95  per  cent,  of  mankind, 
there  can  be  no  need  for  alarm,  and  when  we  also 
consider  that  healthy  blood  is  the  “  watch  dog,”  and 
aggressive  enemy  of  this  insidious  disease,  it  only 
requires  proper  feeding  and  hygienic  surroundings 
in  order  to  expel  and  ward  off  this  enemy  of 
mankind. 

It  was  considered  at  one  time  that  the  remedy 
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was  to  be  found  in  a  warm,  sheltered  climate,  such 
as  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  in  the  light  of 
present  experience  the  reverse  is  the  case.  Cold, 
bracing  air  on  mountain  tops  and  elevated  ground 
is  now  the  remedy,  Davos  Platz  and  Switzerland 
being  fashionable  for  the  wealthy ;  but  we  have 
plenty  of  health  resorts  in  our  own  islands  riear  at 
home. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why,  even 
in  towns  and  cities,  every  home  should  not  be 
healthy,  if  we  admit  sufficient  fresh  air  into  our 
apartments,  particularly  our  bedrooms. 

The  writer  has  slept  soundly  in  winter  with 
snow  flakes  floating  into  his  bedroom  and  even 
reaching  his  bed ;  it  matters  not  so  long  as  the 
body  is  kept  warm  with  sufficient  clothing.  Fresh 
air,  even  with  a  little  moisture,  being  preferable  to 
foul  air  and  suffocation.  Modification  of  this 
theory  is,  of  course,  necessary  in  accordance  with 
age,  habit,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  body. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  advanced  theories 
expert  medical  guidance  will  of  course  be  necessary. 

Tonic  medicine,  cod-liver  oil,  pure  olive  oil,  and 
fatty  substances  generally  are  recommended,  but 
proper  feeding,  fresh  air,  rest,  and  moderate 
exercise,  both  mental  and  physical,  are  nature’s 
remedies. 
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THE  TEETH  OF  THE  NATION 

A  sound,  healthy  set  of  teeth  is  a  most  essential 
asset  of  the  human  anatomy,  and  occupies  an  im¬ 
portant  function  in  its  physical  development. 

We  cannot  exist  without  food,  and  food  cannot 
digest  without  first  being  treated  or  masticated  by 
teeth. 

The  cleaner  and  healthier  the  teeth  the  better 
will  this  function  be  performed,  and  the  easier  will 
the  process  of  digestion  be  carried  out,  to  the 
advantage  and  smooth  working  of  the  whole 
complex  machinery  of  the  body. 

Life,  health,  and  physical  development  depends, 
to  a  great  extent,  on  the  condition  and  health  of  the 
teeth. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  mouth  requires 
care,  attention  and  cleanliness  quite  as  much  as 
any  part  of  the  body,  and  it  is  sadly  regretful  to 
note  that  this  fact  is  not  fully  realised  by  the  public. 

From  time  immemorial  teeth  have  been  looked 
upon  as  more  or  less  inorganic  items,  which,  on  the 
least  sign  of  provocation,  should  be  removed. 

The  trouble,  however,  is  in  the  main  neglect  on 
our  part  and  not  the  fault  of  the  teeth,  which  are 
useful  and  valuable  servants  if  carefully  looked 
after. 

It  is  not  essential,  nor  is  it  possible,  that  parents 
should  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  teeth,  but 
a  general  knowledge  may  be  easily  grasped  and 
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utilised  with  immense  advantage  to  parents  and 
children  alike. 

In  the  chapter  on  infancy  the  temporary  set,  or 
baby  teeth,  have  been  briefly  referred  to,  but  the 
permanent  set,  which  are  supposed  to  accompany 
us  through  life  and  play  an  important  part  in 
maintaining  our  physical  and  mental  health  and 
peace,  are  often  sadly  deficient.  This  so-called 
permanent  set  has,  in  the  present  age,  become  a 
permanent  worry,  and  the  question  naturally  asked 
is,  why  should  it  be  so  ?  Now  the  answer  is  not  so 
easy  nor  so  comprehensible.  A  full  explanation  of 
the  reason,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  would 
occupy  a  complete  volume.  A  summary  of  facts 
will,  therefore,  be  all  the  more  digestible. 

In  prehistoric  and  primitive  skeletons  of  man 
the  teeth  were  found  invariably  sound,  but  the 
advance  of  civilisation  coincides  with  deterioration 
of  teeth.  The  black  and  yellow  races  have  in¬ 
variably  sound  teeth. 

We  have  all  observed  that  American  negroes 
have  good  teeth,  and  we  never  see  them  with  gaps 
or  spaces  in  front  of  the  mouth ;  but  how  many, 
even  young  girls,  do  we  see  in  Great  Britain  with 
missing  teeth,  and,  consequently,  pale  faces  and  im¬ 
paired  health  ? 

The  question  is,  therefore,  why  should  civilis¬ 
ation,  which  is  considered  progressive,  act  on 
nature,  particularly  in  regard  to  teeth,  so  as  to 
make  it  retrogressive  ?  Herein  is  a  contradiction 
in  favour  of  the  simple  and  primitive  living. 

The  more  simple  the  life,  the  living,  and  the 
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feeding,  the  better  the  health  and  the  better  the 
teeth.  The  Indians,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  live 
mostly  on  rice  and  simple  food,  and  they  seldom 
require  the  aid  of  the  dentist,  but  when  they  come 
to  live  amongst  civilised  races  and  adopt  civilised 
methods  of  living  and  feeding,  then  their  teeth 
begin  to  decay. 

The  general  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the 
modern  mode  of  living  and  feeding  is  responsible 
for  defective  teeth,  as  also  for  narrow  and  con¬ 
stricted  jaws.  The  condition  and  development  of 
the  temporary,  or  baby  teeth,  is  influenced  both  by 
the  health  of  the  child  and  parental  inheritance,  but 
this  condition  can  be  modified  according  to  the 
healthy  surroundings  and  feeding  of  the  child. 

The  shape,  size,  and  form  of  the  teeth  must 
naturally  influence  the  shape,  size,  and  form  of  the 
jaw,  and  therefore,  to  an  immense  extent,  tend  to 
mould  the  form  and  expression  of  the  face. 

This  general  outline  should  suffice  for  popular 
information,  and  the  next  question  is,  decay  or 
caries,  cause,  effect,  and  remedy. 

The  primary  causes  of  caries,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  is  a  question  of  health  ;  a  secondary  cause 
is  the  action  of  the  acid  fermentation  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  saliva,  or  fluids  of  the  mouth, 
which  are  greatly  influenced  by  food  products  re¬ 
maining  and  fermenting  in  the  grooves  and  cavities 
of  the  teeth,  thus  destroying  the  enamel  and  other 
tooth  structure. 

The  remedy,  careful  cleaning,  and  the  aid  of  the 
dentist  in  removing  decay  and  filling  the  cavities, 
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so  as  to  prevent  accumulation  of  food  and  its 
destructive  effects. 

The  use  of  the  tooth  brush  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
essential  from  the  period  of  childhood  onward. 

The  last  and  final  question  is,  what  cleansing 
agent  shall  we  use  ?  There  is  no  question  em¬ 
bracing  more  quackery  and  fraud  than  the  multitude 
of  fancy  nostrums,  with  fancy  names  and  claims, 
which  we  find  advertised  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
serving  and  working  wonders  with  the  teeth.  Some 
of  them  are  simple,  harmless,  and  perhaps  useful, 
but  their  claims  to  whitening,  brightening,  pre¬ 
serving  and  beautifying  is  more  or  less  a  fraud. 
The  tooth  brush  is  the  principal  agent,  used  with 
water  slightly  warmed,  and  for  children  very  little 
more  is  required ;  but  as  the  child  grows  older 
the  permanent  teeth  are  inclined  to  form  a  deposit 
of  lime  salts,  known  as  tartar;  a  tooth  powder, 
cream  paste  or  dentifrice  of  some  kind  is  required 
to  remove  this  deposit. 

Almost  every  chemist  has  a  fancy  tooth-powder 
with  a  fancy  name,  the  ingredients  of  which  are 
not  stated ;  therefore  it  will  be  impossible  to  name 
one.  My  guidance  will,  therefore,  be  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  safety,  simplicity,  and  economy.  Use: — 
Precipitated  chalk,  x  oz. 

Powdered  orris,  oz. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  i  drachm. 

Mix  and  use  a  little  with  tooth  brush. 

Where  economy  is  not  so  much  an  object,  a  paste 
of  cream  or  cream  form  of  dentifrice  will  be  more 
convenient  and  much  cleaner. 
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There  is,  however,  one  more  question  in  this  part 
of  the  human  anatomy,  and  that  is  the  difficulty  of 
removing  particles  of  food  which  remain  wedged 
between  the  teeth. 

Meat  fibre  is  the  particular  offender,  and  it  will 
remain  until  it  is  decomposed  and  has  done  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  the  teeth  and  necessarily  to  the 
general  health.  The  tooth  brush,  in  this  instance, 
will  not  always  remove  it,  and  the  toothpick  is 
often  useless,  as  it  will  not  work  between  closely 
wedged  teeth. 

The  only  remedy,  therefore,  is  a  piece  of  floss 
silk,  which  can  be  forced  between  the  teeth  down 
to  the  gums,  and  moved  backwards  and  forwards 
against  the  opposing  walls.  It  will  give  great  relief 
and  comfort  and  attain  the  object  in  view. 

Beyond  these  remarks  I  can  only  add  that,  in  a 
general  sense,  first  aid  in  dental  troubles  can  be 
obtained  by  applying  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  gums, 
but  the  aid  of  the  dentist  is  indispensable,  and  all 
that  has  been  said  has  for  its  object  the  education 
of  the  public  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
obtaining  the  service  of  the  dentist. 

Having  dealt  with  the  natural  and  preservative 
aspect  of  the  mouth,  the  time  comes  when  nature 
fails  and  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  art. 

In  dental  art,  as  in  all  art,  the  highest  aim  is  a 
faithful  representation  of  nature.  To  arrive  at  this 
point  the  anatomical  and  mechanical  aspect  is  of 
vital  importance,  as  it  deals  with  the  practical  side 
of  the  question,  mastication  and  comfort. 

The  aesthetic,  or  art  side,  is  also  of  importance. 
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for  an  ill-constituted,  ill-formed,  and  ill-shaped  set 
of  teeth  destroys  expression  and  is  often  a  libel  on 
character. 

The  teeth  should  be  natural  in  size,  form  and 
colour,  and  harmonise  with  the  general  form  and 
character  of  the  face,  otherwise  the  face  is  un¬ 
natural,  and,  to  put  it  plainly,  gives  the  show  away. 

True  art,  on  the  other  hand,  preserves  the  natural 
character  and  expression  of  the  face,  and  defies  the 
eye  of  the  keenest  observer. 

Now,  ladies,  the  inference  is,  don’t  seek  nice  little 
white  teeth  like  rabbits,  seek  nature  and  be  natural ; 
herein  lies  true  art,  the  embodiment  of  nature. 

Now  the  next  question  you  may  like  answered 
is,  where  am  I  to  find  this  perfection  in  dental  art  ? 

First  of  all,  let  me  tell  you,  not  in  the  showcases, 
painted  premises,  or  other  advertising  mediums  of 
quackery  and  fraud,  which  abound  in  our  so-called 
free  country. 

In  brief,  and  in  conclusion,  the  dentist  can  only 
be  found  in  a  private  house  with  a  modest  brass 
plate  bearing  his  name  and  the  letters  L.D.S.,  which 
means,  Licentiate  in  Dental  Surgery  of  one  of  the 
Colleges  of  Surgeons,  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  add  one  important  point, 
which  should  have  been  embodied  earlier,  that  is, 
to  avoid  all  rough  edges  of  broken  or  decayed  teeth, 
or  even  isolated  teeth  which  irritate  and  ulcerate 
the  tongue,  lips,  or  cheek.  Have  these  removed  at 
once,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  malignant 
ulceration. 
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CANCER  OR  EPITHELIOMA 

I  am  now  going  to  say  something  about  a  subject 
of  which  we  know  practically  nothing. 

In  other  words,  science  has  so  far  failed  to  trace 
cancer  to  its  origin  or  find  a  cure.  The  word  is 
expressful  of  the  direst  consequence  and  is  frequently 
applied  in  metaphor,  somewhat  thus :  “  Prussian 
Militarism  ”  is  a  cancer  in  the  life  of  the  world  and 
must  be  eradicated  by  the  surgeon’s  knife. 

All  we  know  is  that  cancer,  when  developed,  is  a 
distinctive  microscopic  bacteriologised  germ. 

We  know  that  certain  primitive  races  are  almost 
immune  from  cancer,  and  from  many  other  diseases 
to  which  civilised  life  is  prone,  a  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  simple  and  primitive  living  as  a  pre¬ 
ventative. 

The  only  thing  that  we  can  say  definitely  is  that 
cancer  is  almost  invariably  the  result  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  and  neglected  irritation,  and  that  if  occurs 
mostly  in  the  soft  tissues  of  the  body,  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus.  In  the  mouth  the  lips  or  the 
tongue  are  most  frequently  affected,  and  the  exciting 
cause  is  invariably  irritation  produced  by  a  clay 
pipe  or  a  rough  edge  of  an  old  or  unclean  briar 
pipe,  excessive  smoking,  etc.  Irritation  of  broken 
down,  sharp-edged  teeth,  overgrown  or  elongated 
teeth  standing  alone,  irregular  in  shape  and  resting 
against  or  interfering  with  the  free  movement  of 
the  tongue.  The  stomach  and  intestines,  through 
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certain  irritating  causes,  perhaps  beginning  with 
indigestion,  gastritis,  etc.,  are  frequently  affected. 

The  breasts  and  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
equally  liable  to  this  disease,  but  the  main  fact  to 
remember  is  that  irritation  or  any  disturbance  or 
departure  from  the  natural  or  normal  condition 
should  be  noted  and  advice  sought  without  delay. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  in  this  case 
prevention  and  early  diagnosis  is  the  only  remedy, 
for  an  early  operation  is  in  most  cases  successful, 
whereas  if  neglected  until  surrounding  parts  be¬ 
come  involved  there  is  no  certainty  of  success. 

It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  we  should  bear 
these  simple  facts  in  mind  and  pay  early  attention 
to  any  irritation  or  disturbance  of  the  normal  con¬ 
dition  of  health.  Cancer  rarely  occurs  in  youth,  or 
before  the  age  of  fifty,  but  ordinary  prudence  and 
foresight  should  remind  us  that  we  can,  by  neglect 
sow  the  seeds  of  this  evil  earlier  in  life. 

Knowledge  is  a  power  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  seek  it,  and  by  its  application  lives  can  be 
saved,  by  its  neglect  lives  are  lost.  This  brief 
treatment  of  the  subject  need  not  alarm  anybody, 
but  should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
various  chapters  outlined  in  these  pages. 

In  the  event  of  any  ulceration  in  the  mouth, 
tincture  of  iodine  applied  once  or  twice  daily  has 
proved  an  efficient  prevention.  Remove  the  cause. 
Seek  advice. 
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COOKERY  AND  FOOD— A  PSYCHO¬ 
LOGICAL  ASPECT 

Woman,  lovely  woman,  often  in  her  most 
sarcastic  mood  uses  the  common  Jeuphemism, 
“  Feed  the  brute.” 

“  We  would  that  women  only  knew, 

And  woman  would  but  learn 
To  put  in  practice  something  new 
And  wisdom  would  discern. 

The  brute  she  lightly  would  deride 
And  will  not  understand, 

May  be  to  her  a  source  of  pride, 

And  much  at  her  command. 

If  she  would  think  a  little  more 
And  talk  a  little  less, 

Diplomacy  I’m  sure  would  score, 

And  she  may  then  finesse.” 

Yes,  feed  the  brute,  but  feed  him  properly;  and 
in  order  to  do  so,  learn  to  cook  properly  and  with 
due  regard  to  palate  and  digestibility. 

Digestible  food  assimilates  in  the  stomach  and 
produces  a  healthy  body  and  mind,  which  is  a  main 
factor  in  producing  happiness,  while  indiscriminate 
and  ill-cooked  food  has  the  reverse  effect.  Cause 
and  effect  are,  therefore,  the  governing  features 
influencing  life,  and  unless  these  essential  attributes 
are  regarded  only  confusion  can  result. 

These  poetic  and  philosophic  effusions  open  up  a 
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big  subject  for  the  average  British  housewife,  and  its 
introduction  by  a  mere  man  requires  some  courage. 

The  prevailing  conditions  of  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  offer  a  golden  opportunity  for 
introducing  and  dealing  with  the  subject  on 
economic  grounds,  apart  entirely  from  its  pscho- 
logical  aspect,  which,  by  the  way,  may  be  well 
worth  considering. 

The  writer  concludes  this  brief  “audacious” 
chapter  by  pointing  out  plain  facts  for  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  ordinary  “  lady  of  the  house¬ 
hold,”  leaving  the  question  of  details,  which 
include  lessons  in  cooking  and  domestic  economy, 
to  the  authorities  on  the  art  of  cooking,  etc.,  and  to 
the  aforesaid  lady’s  imagination  and  inclinations. 

We  may  now  briefly  boil  down  the  sum  total  of 
this  discourse.  The  workman  arrives  home, 
perhaps  tired  and  hungry ;  his  wife,  if  she  is  wise, 
will  have  prepared  something  appetising,  according 
to  his  tastes,  it  need  not  be  expensive ;  vegetable 
soup  with  plenty  of  onions,  etc.,  will  satisfy  his 
thirst  and  make  a  foundation  for  something  to 
follow ;  but  here  I  am  encroaching  on  the  kitchen 
and  must  withdraw.  We  cannot,  however,  get 
away  from  the  fact  that  if  the  subject  is  carefully 
considered,  and  domestic  arrangements  are  carried 
out  with  due  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  the  glow  of  light  and  the  light  beer  of  the 
neighbouring  bar  will  have  less  attraction  for  the 
poor,  mere  man,  so  please  learn  to  feed  the  brute  if 
you  want  to  make  home  happy  and  keep  him  out 
of  temptation. 
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HOT  WATER 

Now,  if  the  chairman  of  a  debating  society  asked 
the  members  assembled  to  mention  a  useful  and 
interesting  subject  for  discussion,  what  should  we 
expect  ?  War,  famine,  free  trade,  political  economy, 
conscription,  plural  voting,  household  enfranchise¬ 
ment,  women  suffrage,  etc. 

Suppose  one  member  suggested  “  hot  water  ” ; 
get  your  cameras  ready  and  snap  the  faces,  and  you 
will  have  a  record  picture  portraying  a  feeling  of 
amusement,  consternation,  and  pity  for  the  member 
introducing  the  subject. 

In  short,  he  would  get  into  “  hot  water,”  and  the 
chairman  would  think  he  was  throwing  “cold 
water”  on  the  intelligence  of  the  meeting. 

Not  so,  my  friends,  and  if  this  man  knew  half  as 
much  as  I  am  able  to  inform  you  of  the  value  of  hot 
water,  he  would  be  worth  listening  to  and  would  be 
considered  a  philosopher. 

The  writer  has  dealt  with  the  value  of  hot  water 
in  various  chapters  of  this  work,  but  you  owe  this 
special  chapter  to  a  stiff  and  painful  neck,  which  he 
innocently  contracted  by  incautiously  stooping  in  a 
strained  position  beyond  a  reasonable  time. 

For  several  hours  after  leaving  business  the  pain 
and  inconvenience  was  intolerable,  and,  knowing 
the  value  of  hot  water,  he  removed  his  collar  and 
freely  applied  this  remedy,  with  the  result  that  he 
is  giving  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  to  mankind. 

The  conclusion  is  not  lightly  arrived  at  without 
the  logical  premises,  which  extend  over  forty  years. 
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It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  looker  on  sees 
most  of  the  game.  Some  forty  years  ago,  while 
listening  to  a  quack  in  a  Lancashire  town,  who  was 
introducing  his  remedy  for  colds,  coughs,  etc., 
repeated  loudly  that  “  Cold  is  contraction,”  “  Heat 
is  expansion.”  This  impressed  me  as  logic,  even 
though  it  came  from  a  quack,  and  the  sum  total  of 
this  contraction  and  expansion  explains  my  stiff 
neck  and  the  remedy  of  hot  water. 

In  the  case  of  concussion  or  bruise  of  the  bones 
of  arms,  legs,  face,  or  any  part  of  the  body,  the 
same  remedy  applies.  Hot  water  applied  imme¬ 
diately,  the  more  quickly  the  better,  will  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  stagnation  and  discolouration 
of  the  parts. 

Black  eye,  for  instance,  is  produced  by  concussion 
or  bruise  of  the  bone  near  the  eye,  the  bloodvessels 
becoming  stagnant.  Hot  water  immediately  applied 
diffuses  the  blood,  prevents  stagnation  and  dis¬ 
colouration,  and  therefore  prevents  and  cures 
black  eye. 

Stagnation  through  the  bruising  of  blood  vessels, 
as  herein  mentioned,  may  cause  wounds  and 
ulcerations,  which,  if  promptly  treated  by  hot  water, 
may  be  avoided. 

Thus,  knowledge  is  power,  and  the  prompt 
application  of  hot  water  is  the  powerful  resister  of 
many  evils  and  the  reliever  of  much  pain,  suffering 
and  disfigurement. 

In  the  case  of  a  blow  or  bruise  on  the  cheek  bone 
and  region  of  the  eye,  in  addition  to  hot  water 
freely  applied,  a  little  pure  or  common  soft  soap, 
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enfolded  in  lint  or  linen,  applied  to  the  bone  imme¬ 
diately  or  within  a  few  hours,  will  completely  remove 
or  prevent  that  discolouration  which  is  always 
unpleasantly  suggestive  of  aggression  and  contact 
with  the  human  fists. 

I  have  only  fringed  this  subject,  intended  as  first 
aid  to  the  layman,  whereas  I  could  give  concrete 
instances,  which  may  be  educational  even  to  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

INSOMNIA  OR  SLEEPLESSNESS 
The  professional  term  is  Insomnia 

We  all  know,  or  should  know,  the  full  value  of 
sweet,  refreshing,  recuperative  sleep,  and  we  are 
therefore  only  concerned  with  cause,  effect,  and 
remedy.  The  causes  are  manifold,  material,  and 
often  imaginary.  The  effects  are  serious,  dis¬ 
tressing,  and  painful.  If  illness,  pain  or  suffering 
is  the  cause,  we  are  in  the  hands  of  our  medical 
adviser;  even  so  we  can  help  him  and  help  ourselves 
by  mental  control.  In  other  words,  we  can  bear 
in  mind  that  the  health  of  the  body  to  a  great 
extent  is  dependent  on  mental  control. 

The  mind  is  the  controlling  power  which  in¬ 
fluences  the  body  in  sickness  and  in  health,  but, 
be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  solace  of  the  mind 
is  the  ruling  factor. 

Apart  from  illness  and  suffering,  insomnia  seems 
to  prevail,  but  in  the  absence  of  suffering  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  justification. 

The  cause  may  be  of  a  business  or  domestic 
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nature,  an  item  in  the  business  life.  The  remedy  : 
face  the  matter  manfully,  with  the  consciousness 
of  having  done  your  best ;  you  can  do  no  more. 

Why,  therefore,  worry  and  sacrifice  beautiful 
refreshing  sleep  to  no  purpose,  when  by  sleeping 
and  hoarding  your  strength  you  may  see  things  in 
a  brighter  light,  and  be  enabled  the  better  to 
overcome  them  ? 

I  may  here  interpose  a  piece  of  sound  philosophy 
coming  from  a  simple  woman ;  her  husband  could 
not  sleep  and  was  walking  about  the  bedroom, 
and  when  asked  what  was  the  matter,  said,  “  I  can¬ 
not  sleep,  there  is  that  bill  of  Jones’  due  to-morrow, 
and  I  cannot  meet  it.”  “You  silly  fool,”  replied 
the  wife,  “  get  into  bed  and  let  t’other  man  do  the 
walking  about.” 

That  this  is,  under  the  circumstances,  sound  and 
reasonable,  I  will  leave  my  readers  to  judge. 

Life,  according  to  temperament  and  sense  of 
understanding,  is  more  or  less  a  worry  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  but  we  must  philosophise. 
Don't  worry,  live  the  life  that  God  has  given  us ; 
don’t  throw  it  away,  it  is  cowardly  and  wicked, 
unjust  to  ourselves  and  to  our  dependents  and 
surroundings. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture ;  many 
sufferers  from  insomnia  have  no  obvious  cause ; 
they  are  too  well  off,  “  they  spin  not  neither  do 
they  toil.”  They  fail  to  account  for  their  “talents  ” 
and  know  not  the  beautiful  tonic  of  having  “earned 
a  night’s  repose.” 

Briefly,  nature  finds  its  balance,  for  the  tired 
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brain  and  body  requires  no  invitation  to  seductive 
sleep.  In  short,  smoke  your  pipe  of  peace,  drink  hot 
milk  going  to  bed,  and,  provided  you  do  not  lose 
sight  of  moderation,  try  a  glass  of  good  whisky ; 
but  above  all  things  sleep,  and  make  up  your  mind 
to  sleep,  for  after  all  is  said  and  done  the  mind  is 
the  governor  and  director,  and  no  firm  can  prosper 
without  a  sound  director. 

Two  extreme  cases  have  been  given :  the  one 
overworked  and  worried  into  sleeplessness,  the 
other,  insufficient  work  and  worry  to  promote  that 
tired  feeling  which  induces  sleep. 

What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these 
extremes  ?  Make  the  best  of  the  situation,  and 
don’t  worry,  if  you  are  just  to  yourself  you  will 
sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  trust  in  Providence. 
(See  Affinity,  etc.) 

“Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you, 

Weep,  and  you  weep  alone. 

For  the  sad  old  earth  must  borrow  its  mirth, 
But  has  sorrow  enough  of  its  own.” 

Gems  from  Willcox. 

SELFISHNESS 

Selfishness,  consideration  only  for  one’s  self,  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  interests  of  others. 

Viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  civilised  and 
religious  community,  the  condition  of  mind  which 
produces  selfishness  is  abnormal,  a  distortion,  a 
disease,  a  serious  malady,  which  ultimately  leads 
the  culprit  into  serious  trouble. 
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The  very  narrowness  of  the  ambition  which 
pervades  the  soul  of  the  selfish  leads  to  greed, 
avarice,  and,  I  would  say  more,  but  I  hold  back  and 
try  to  be  charitable. 

It  is  notable  that  this  disease  only  prevails 
amongst  the  highly  civilised  people,  for  we  know 
not  of  its  existence  amongst  savages  or  even 
amongst  the  lower  animals. 

The  advancement  of  science  has  produced  path¬ 
ology  ;  the  pathologist  discovers  a  germ  which  is 
operative  and  productive  in  almost  every  disease. 
What  is  the  germ  which  produces  selfishness  ? 
Unfortunately,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
this  case,  it  is  not  the  germ  but  the  misuse  of  the 
germ  which  produces  this  mental  abnormality. 
Gold,  which  is  a  harmless  chemical  element, 
intended  only  for  good,  being  sadly  misapplied  is 
mainly  responsible  for  one  form  of  this  disease, 
selfishness. 

There  are  other  minor  or  abstract  considerations, 
apart  from  gold,  which  account  for  many  phases  of 
selfishness,  such  as  mental  aberration,  etc. 

One  may  be  hurrying  along  a  street  on  business 
intent ;  the  path  may  be  a  mile  long  and  three 
yards  wide;  two  or  three  thoughtless,  selfish 
persons  meet  and  remain  to  chat,  obstructing  the 
progress  of  everybody  else.  Now,  if  they  were 
unselfish,  thoughtful,  and  observant,  they  would 
occupy  more  of  the  mile  and  less  of  the  three  yards 
by  standing  in  line  with  instead  of  across  the  path. 
(See  “  Keep  to  the  Right.”) 

Thoughtlessness  is,  in  a  great  measure,  account- 
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able  for  many  minor  acts  of  selfishness.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  man  who  slowly  and  dreamily  enters 
a  railway  carriage,  perhaps  in  the  act  of  starting,  or 
who  stops  to  chatter  and  blocks  the  way  of  others, 
who  may  thereby  lose  the  train.  This  act  may  even 
be  reduced  to  another  crime,  want  of  manners. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  a  football  crowd.  The 
man  in  front  doesn’t  care  a  hang,  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost.  This  state  of  things  leads  to  congestion, 
particularly  at  a  narrow  entrance ;  therein  lies  the 
danger  of  crush,  all  the  result  of  carelessness,  want 
of  manners,  and  hopeless  want  of  thought,  “selfish¬ 
ness.” 


BRAIN  AND  NERVES 

The  mental  working  of  the  brain  and  nerves  of  the 
human  body  in  its  actuality  remains  the  secret  of 
our  Creator.  Psychological  science  explains  a  good 
deal  but  leaves  a  lot  unexplained. 

For  the  present  purpose  we  may  grasp  the  subject 
by  examining  such  words  as  courage,  fear,  etc. 

Take  the  first  word,  courage.  What  does  it 
imply  ?  Forcefulness,  fearlessness,  energy. 

These  qualities  are  not  necessarily  found  in 
weight  of  bone  and  muscle,  but  in  the  electrical 
propelling  power  of  the  brain  and  nerves. 

Courage  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  the  quality  of 
the  mind  and  soul  regardless  of  body  dimensions. 

It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  we  must  cultivate 
the  mind  in  order  to  attain  that  quality  of  “  will¬ 
power.” 
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I  do  not  intend  to  deal  with  this  subject  from  a 
strictly  scientific  point  of  view,  but  from  a  popular 
standpoint  in  relation  to  mental  and  physical  health 
and  well-being. 

Day  by  day  we  see  and  hear  even  quite  young 
people  who  talk  despondently  of  their  nervous 
condition.  “  No  nerves,”  “  run  down,”  “no  energy,” 
etc.  In  plain  language,  I  can  only  attribute  these 
troubles,  in  a  general  sense,  to  want  of  mental 
efficiency  ;  in  other  words,  a  want  of  confidence  and 
self-control,  a  want  of  that  knowledge  and  for¬ 
bearance  which  enables  one  to  cast  off  whims  and 
fancies  and  trust  more  to  the  healing  qualities  of  the 
mind. 

The  human  brain  is  a  powerful  stimulating  agent, 
with  infinite  capacity  to  overcome  and  withstand  all 
the  more  or  less  imaginary  evils  to  which  the  flesh 
is  heir. 

To  hear  young  men  and  women  talk  of  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  and  their  general  nervous  condition,  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms. 

This  condition  of  life  we  should  expect  to  find 
only  in  old  age  or  senile  decay. 

The  brain,  which  is  the  motive  power,  only 
requires  a  little  educational  stimulus  in  order 
to  control  and  overcome  the  many  fancies  and 
imaginary  troubles  of  its  subordinate  body. 

Seek  not  for  troubles,  ills,  or  woes, 

In  youthful  consecration. 

Or  in  the  end,  you’ll  find  no  friend, 

But  age  and  desolation. 
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As  a  matter  of  course,  the  doctrine  of  will-power 
controlling  and  influencing  the  body  is,  like  all 
general  rules  and  principles,  subject  to  exceptions, 
but  the  exceptions  may  be  clearly  and  distinctively 
diagnosed,  defined,  and  treated,  and  even  then  will¬ 
power  greatly  mitigates  and  often  overcomes  many 
body  ailments. 


MARRIAGE 

Marriage  is  the  legal  binding  together  of  man  and 
woman  as  husband  and  wife,  the  consummation  of 
love.  This  is  the  simple,  normal  conception  of  the 
term. 

Apart  from  legal  and  other  definitions,  marriage 
is  the  mating  of  the  sexes,  i.e.,  the  inexorable  law 
of  nature,  and  in  the  main  a  duty  and  a  moral 
necessity. 

If  I  may  paraphrase  axioms,  I  may  quote, 
“marriage  is  a  lottery.’’  And  why?  Because 
“love  is  blind.” 

That  chubby-faced,  little  winged  imp,  “Cupid,” 
flutters  before  our  eyes,  distorts  our  vision  and 
extols  the  virtues  which  he  impersonates.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  stakes  at  issue,  why  not  hesitate  and 
do  a  little  thinking  before  plunging  ?  It  will  be  too 
late  afterwards.  Marriage  is  a  serious  business. 
Cupid  and  Venus  soar  high  in  mythology,  but  life 
to-day  is  real,  not  mythological.  It  is  very  real. 

The  French  conception  of  marriage  is  a  well 
reasoned  business  affair ;  all  details  as  to  dowry, 
etc.,  are  arranged  by  the  parents,  and  the  youthful 
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lovers,  from  force  of  habit,  custom,  and  general 
observation,  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement. 

The  British  lovers,  on  the  other  hand,  generally 
despise  all  worldly  wisdom,  and  consider  mercenary 
matters,  as  a  law  of  barter  and  exchange,  repulsive 
to  natural  feeling  and  unworthy  of  that  mystic 
being  “  Cupid.” 

Thus,  in  the  one  case  marriage  is  governed  by 
caution,  discretion  and  business  instincts,  and  in 
the  other  only  by  the  romantic  but  unreasoning 
wiles  of  Cupid. 

In  a  little  book  entitled,  “  Mental  Efficiency,” 
written  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  I 
find  a  chapter  on  “  Marriage.”  He  was  then  obvi¬ 
ously  a  bachelor.  I  don’t  know  whether  he  has  in 
the  meantime  committed  himself,  contradicted  him¬ 
self,  and  “  tied  himself  in  a  knot.”  His  views 
therein  expressed  were  in  the  main  practical,  but 
most  of  us,  who  see  life  in  the  bright  rays  of  the 
noonday  sun,  fail  to  see  why  he  should  seek 
pleasure  in  celibacy  at  the  expense  of  his  foolish 
friends  who  marry. 

The  writer  excuses  himself  from  his  responsi¬ 
bility  by  asserting  that  he  does  not  see  everlasting 
bliss  amongst  his  married  friends  and  acquaintances. 

He  says,  the  payment  of  taxes  is  a  duty  which 
citizens  owe  to  the  State,  but  marriage,  with  the 
begetting  of  children,  is  not  a  duty  which  citizens 
owe  to  the  State.  Marriage,  he  says,  “  is  a  matter 
of  personal  convenience;  it  never  was  anything 
else,  and  never  will  be  anything  else.” 

Humbug !  I  have  heard  the  opinions  of  capable 
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thinkers  on  Mr.  Bennett’s  views  of  marriage,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  think  his  views  will  not  find  favour 
or  encouragement  in  the  manly  breasts  of  the 
British  race,  who  are  not  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
nature  nor  the  laws  of  God.  Again,  he  seeks  glory 
in  what  he  considers  freedom ;  otherwise  con¬ 
sidered,  the  evasion  of  natural  responsibilities. 

Now  for  percentages :  he  states  that  in  not  one 
per  cent.,  even  of  romantic  marriages,  is  husband 
and  wife  capable  of  passion  for  each  other  after 
three  years. 

We  cannot  say  from  what  surroundings  and 
environment  he  arrives  at  these  figures,  or  why 
and  wherefore  this  intimate  psychological  know¬ 
ledge.  In  arriving  at  his  conclusions  the  author  of 
“Mental  Efficiency”  is  a  little  bit  severe  on  his 
friends,  because  he  fails  to  find  a  paradise  on  earth. 
Like  the  Frenchman  and  the  rose,  he  will  find  it 
not.  “Where  will  you  find  ‘one  rose’  which  is 
blooming,  beautiful,  full  of  perfume,  everlasting,  free 
of  thorns,  etc.?”  “You  will  find  it  not.”  The 
Frenchman  was  right ;  he  knew  human  nature  and 
made  the  best  of  it ;  but  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  expects 
too  much,  and  forgets  that  love  and  passion  is  only 
a  solace,  a  part  of  life,  and  that  life  is  a  business 
and  business  often  a  worry. 

This  business  and  worry  is  often  but  the  thorn 
of  the  rose,  which  must  be  realised  and  discounted, 
but  which  in  reality  does  not  detract  from  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  rose.  Apart  from  this, 
we  cannot  get  away  from  utility  and  natural 
affinity.  We  must,  therefore,  be  broad-minded  and 
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tolerant,  and  if  the  thorns  of  the  rose  occasionally 
prick,  we  may  damn  the  thorns  but  we  cannot  get 
away  from  the  charms  of  the  rose. 

Paradise  is  not  on  earth.  The  earth  is  as  we  see 
it  and  as  we  make  it,  give  and  take  and  correctly 
balance  accounts,  and  we  shall  find  that  in  love  and 
marriage  there  is  a  fair  dividend  to  be  realised,  the 
maximum  only  by  affinity  and  mental  efficiency. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  views  in  general  have  some 
semblance  of  reason,  inasmuch  as  “  Marriage  a 
Failure”  is  very  much  portrayed  on  the  stage  and 
in  the  divorce  court,  especially  so  in  the  present 
prevailing  world  chaos.  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  common  sense  and  force  of 
example  may  prevail,  and  that  in  the  near  future  we 
may  hear  of  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  joining  the  ranks 
of  those  who  have  fallen  victims  to  “  Cupid,”  and 
that  his  Venus  may  prove  to  be  all  that  he  desires 
for  years  untold,  not  three  years. 

Having  briefly  referred  to  the  numerous  ideals, 
national,  philosophical,  psychological,  and  personal, 
embracing  all  the  sentiment,  romance,  and  business 
of  life,  we  may  now  take  a  practical  view. 

Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  This 
law  may  well  be  applied  individually  and  nationally. 

The  mental  and  physical  health  and  strength  of 
the  nation  depends  on  the  selection  of  species ;  the 
reasoning  organs  should  therefore  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  partnership  of  life. 

Health  we  all  know  is  indispensable  to  happiness. 
Why  not,  therefore,  subordinate  or  blend  sentiment 
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with  these  considerations  in  choosing  partners  in 
life  ?  We  are  all  wise  after  the  event,  but  in  a  little 
forethought  there  is  a  lot  of  wisdom. 

Let  us  now  come  to  practical  and  concrete 
reasoning. 

Just  imagine  for  one  moment  a  man  or  woman 
choosing  a  delicate  or  consumptive  partner  in 
marriage.  What  is  the  invariable  result?  Ill 
health,  delicate  children,  doctor’s  bills,  and  general 
retardation  of  progress  in  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
injury  to  the  nation  in  the  propagation  of  delicate 
species,  who  fill  the  hospitals  and  workhouses,  dis¬ 
seminate  disease  and  death,  increase  the  taxes,  and 
make  life  not  worth  living. 

It  is  clearly  obvious  and  perfectly  reasonable, 
both  in  the  interest  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
nation,  that  preventive  measures  should  be  taken, 
not  only  against  the  dread  disease  of  consumption 
but  against  all  diseases. 

How  is  it  to  be  done?  How  about  sentiment? 
How  about  freedom  and  all  sentimental  antiquated 
ideas  ?  The  answer  is,  let  common  sense  and 
humanity  prevail ;  there  is  no  humanity  in  allowing 
disease  to  spread ;  common  sense  must  naturally 
work  ron  the  side  of  humanity,  therefore,  prevent 
disease,  disallow  foolish  sentiment  and  legalise 
health  by  legally  preventing  the  spread  of  disease. 

Some  readers  may  say  this  doctrine  is  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  not  in  accord  with  the  ancient  ideals 
of  personal  freedom.  What,  personal  freedom  to 
wrong  the  world  of  what  is  right  and  natural, 
health  and  happiness  ? 
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There  can  be  no  wrong  in  what  is  right ;  health 
and  happiness  is  right,  but  disease  and  misery  is 
wrong  and  should  by  all  possible  means  be  pre¬ 
vented.  The  remedy  is  not  far  to  seek  and  is 
already  working  in  many  continental  nations.  No 
marriage  is  allowed  without  a  certificate  of  health  ; 
this  is  quite  simple,  practical,  sound  common  sense, 
and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
become  law. 

Apart  from!  all  these  well-reasoned  arguments 
there  are  a  few  anomalies  to  be  dealt  with. 

Our  churches  seem  to  be  oblivious  of  connubial 
irregularities,  and  willingly  bind  together  any  and 
every  incongruous  couple  who  may  come  along.  A 
parson  of  7 8,  a  little  while  ago,  was  married  to  a 
girl  of  18.  In  true  philosophy  life  is  as  we  see  it. 
“  Mind  is  life,”  but  the  blending  of  decadent  matter 
with  early  blooming  mental  and  physical  material 
contains  neither  sense  nor  reason. 

One  is  of  the  past,  the  other  of  the  future  ;  ex¬ 
tremes  meet  and  soon  part,  and  in  introducing  this 
subject  for  mental  reflection  I  close  this  chapter. 

P.S. — This  chapter,  now  slightly  revised,  was 
written  during  the  war  and  in  the  light  of  pre-war 
serenity. 

Evolutionary  chaos  and  insane  perfidy  would 
seem  in  the  light  of  to-day  to  have  dispossessed  the 
world  of  reasoning  power. 

Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  must  live. 

Hope  which  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast 
must  dispel  despair. 

This  interregnum  of  insanity  and  profanity  must 
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be  dissolved  by  the  burning  sunlight  and  search¬ 
light  of  reason.  Briefly,  I  am  no  saint,  but  1  assert 
that  while  Christ  lives  the  world  cannot  die. 
These  impromptu,  seemingly  inspired  observations 
on  the  marriage  feast  would  seem  to  carry  me  back 
two  thousand  years,  “  Christ  in  the  Wilderness.” 
The  world  still  lives  and  there  is  hope  of  reform. 

WISDOM 

This  word  admits  of  wide  interpretation  and  de¬ 
finition.  The  property  of  being  wise.  The  power 
or  faculty  of  forming  correct  conclusions  in  matters 
presented  for  consideration.  A  combination  of 
discernment,  discretion  and  sagacity  involving 
knowledge,  especially  knowledge  of  men  and  things 
gained  by  experience. 

“  Knowledge  has  several  steps,  as  the  perception 
of  facts,  the  accumulation  of  facts,  and  familiarity 
by  experience,  but  it  does  not  include  action,  nor 
the  power  of  judging  what  is  best  in  ends  to  be 
pursued  or  in  means  for  attaining  those  ends.” 

Wisdom  chooses  not  only  the  best  means  but  the 
best  ends.  As  compared  with  knowledge  it  sees 
more  deeply  into  the  heart  of  things  and  more 
broadly  and  comprehensively  sums  up  relations, 
draws  conclusions  and  acts  upon  them,  hence  a  man 
may  abound  in  knowledge  and  be  very  deficient  in 
wisdom,  or  he  may  have  a  practical  wisdom  and  a 
comparatively  small  stock  of  knowledge;  thus 
frequently  wisdom  implies  little  more  than  sound 
common  sense. 
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“We,  ignorant  of  ourselves,  beg  often  our  own 
harms,  which  the  wise  powers  deny  us  for  our 
good.”  (Shak.,  A  &  C.,  n-i-6.) 

Wisdom,  in  brief,  is  arrived  at  and  attained 
through  the  avenue  of  failure  and  experience. 

Solomon  was  proverbially  accounted  wise. 
“  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field."  “  Solomon  in  all 
his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.”  We 
may,  therefore,  assume  that  there  is  wisdom  and 
glory  in  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  nature. 

At  present  the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  upheaval. 
The  criminal  with  all  his  cunning  struggles  to 
predominate,  but  virtue  and  beauty  will  in  the  end 
shine  forth  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  in  the  light  of 
reason,  in  the  light  of  heaven,  and  therefore  in  the 
light  of  wisdom 

“  The  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man.” 

“  Many  men,  many  minds.” 

These  proverbs  offer  food  for  reflection  and 
mental  evolution,  not  physical  devolution  or 
revolution. 

The  earth  to-day  would  seem  to  be  in  eruption 
and  in  conflict  with  wisdom. 

The  material  forces  therein  would  seem  to  be  in 
revolt,  unreasoning,  unharnessed  and  uncontrolled. 

Heaven  is  not  on  earth  to-day.  Occasional 
floods  and  thunderstorms  tend  to  clear  the  earth 
and  the  air,  and  must  necessarily  promote  all-round 
vision  and  reflection. 

Common  sense  well  blended  with  moderation  and 
toleration  should  tend  to  bring  the  conflicting  forces 
together,  whence  a  generous  comprehension  of 
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mental  difference  and  conflicting  interests  may  be 
adjusted  on  the  lines  of  equity,  logic  and  fact. 

Logic  is  the  basis  of  all  human  reasoning,  and  no 
amount  of  materialism,  prejudice,  self-interest  or 
vanity  can  detract  from  it. 

We  have  fought  a  great  war  and  won.  We  are 
now  fighting  for  peace  with  unreasoning  foes,  to 
whom  the  laws  of  nature,  wisdom,  and  logic  are 
foreign.  We  must  win  ;  right  is  right. 

INSECT  STING 

Sting  from  wasp,  bee,  mosquito,  gnat,  ant,  etc.,  is 
always  painful  and  often  poisonous,  particularly 
the  wasp  or  bee.  Pain  and  swelling  immediately 
results,  and  neglect  of  prompt  treatment  often 
proves  fatal. 

Some  little  time  ago  a  London  police  inspector 
died  from  the  result  of  a  gnat  sting. 

There  can  be  no  need  to  deal  herein  with  aetiology, 
“  the  cause  ”  or  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  subject, 
beyond  pointing  out  the  fact  that  insect  stings  con¬ 
tain  an  acid  poisonous  fluid. 

Chemically  and  generally  speaking  alkalines  are 
the  neutralising  agents,  therefore  the  treatment  is 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  household.  Tincture 
of  iodine,  ammonia,  carbonate  of  soda,  or  common 
washing  soda  are  the  most  effectual  remedies,  and 
are  nearly  always  at  hand. 

Bathe  the  part  in  hot  water  and  apply  one  of  the 
above  remedies ;  ammonia  liquid,  one  part  to  three 
of  water  is  the  best  if  available.  Tincture  of  iodine, 
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or  pure  chloroform  or  chloroform  liniment  applied 
on  a  pad  of  lint  or  cotton  wool,  will  also  answer. 

Failing  the  above  a  piece  of  raw  onion  applied  to 
the  part  stung  will  have  a  good  effect. 

If  the  part  stung  happens  to  be  on  the  lips  or  in 
the  mouth  or  tongue,  chloroform  and  ammonia  will 
be  too  strong,  and  any  of  the  other  remedies  will 
be  preferable.  Tincture  of  iodine,  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  onion  from  choice,  not  forgetting  the  value 
of  hot  water. 

Should,  however,  from  want  of  prompt  attention 
or  otherwise,  the  patient  became  faint  or  collapse, 
brandy,  whisky,  or  sal-volatile  should  be  ad¬ 
ministered  freely  until  medical  aid  arrives. 

Nettles  and  other  plants  often  sting  and  produce 
painful  swellings,  and  may  be  treated  similarly,  but 
carbonate  of  soda  is  generally  all  that  is  required. 


GULLIBILITY  OF  THE  BRITISH  PUBLIC 

The  correctness  or  otherwise  of  this  oft-repeated 
statement  may  well  be  worthy  of  examination  and 
consideration. 

The  open,  susceptible  mind,  always  seeking 
novelty  and  sensation,  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  the 
adventurer  and  miracle  worker,  and  the  scare¬ 
monger,  all  of  whom  play  upon  the  mind  of  the 
credulous. 

Forethought  and  incredulity  are  the  antidotes 
and  the  only  cure  for  this  troublesome  and  expensive 
disease,  “  Gullibility.” 
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It  is  plain  that  our  country  is  the  most  cosmo¬ 
politan  in  the  world  ;  it  is  freedom  run  riot,  freedom 
for  all  the  rogues  and  adventurers  of  the  world,  to 
say  nothing  of  perhaps  a  few  of  our  own. 

This  very  freedom  is  disastrous  to  the  public,  on 
whose  credulity  adventurers  thrive. 

These  men  have  no  outlook  in  their  own  countries, 
for,  although  there  may  be  plenty  of  material  to 
play  upon,  there  are  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  from  every  kind  of  fraud. 

To  illustrate  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings  would 
be  tedious;  a  few  examples  will,  however,  suffice 
under  the  searchlight  of  reason  and  common  sense. 
To  use  legal  phraseology,  a  statement  of  fact  has 
now  been  adduced  and  evidence  in  support  must 
be  forthcoming  ;  here  it  is. 

In  every  continental  nation  in  Europe,  and  even 
in  our  own  colonies,  no  quackery  or  fraud  of  any 
kind  is  allowed  ;  for  instance,  if  a  bogus  doctor  or 
dentist  puts  out  a  plate,  or  starts  practising  on  the 
public,  the  police  take  note  and  search  the  medical 
or  dental  register,  and  if  his  name  does  not  appear 
therein  he  is,  without  further  delay,  removed  to  the 
police  station  and  interrogated,  fined  several 
hundreds  of  pounds,  imprisoned  for  perhaps  six 
months,  and  probably  sent  out  of  the  country  as 
an  undesirable. 

These  adventurers  invariably  find  a  comfortable 
asylum  in  this  country,  and  gull  the  public,  adver¬ 
tising  themselves  as  much  as  they  like,  and  the 
police  ignore  them;  deaths  may  occur,  pockets  may 
be  emptied,  yet  it  seems  to  be  nobody’s  business  to 
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interfere.  This  is  a  sample  of  our  beautiful,  boasted 
freedom  ;  yes,  freedom  for  rogues  and  undesirables, 
but  not  freedom  or  protection  for  the  simple,  honest, 
credulous  British  public. 

Owing  to  the  laxity  of  our  laws,  it  devolves  upon 
some  private  individual  to  take  up  the  case  and 
prosecute  at  his  own  expense  in  the  interest  of  the 
public. 

What  happens  ?  A  medical  man  or  dentist 
prosecutes  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and  the 
profession,  he  wastes  his  time  and  his  money,  and 
the  adventurer  in  question  employs  a  benevolent 
British  lawyer  to  protect  him  in  his  nefarious 
practice. 

This  lawyer,  regarding  only  convention  and  the 
interest  of  his  client,  invariably  suggests  competi¬ 
tion,  jealousy,  and  everything  but  good  intentions. 

Can  we,  under  the  circumstances,  protect  our¬ 
selves  and  the  public  ?  Never,  until  we  adopt 
protective  measures  and  drop  our  stupid  notions  of 
so-called  freedom. 

Now,  my  dear  readers,  I  can  imagine  you  asking 
the  question,  Why  should  this  be  so  ? 

If  I  may  answer  this  question  in  my  own  way,  I 
would  say  that  lawyers  make  laws  so  technical  and 
contentious  that  common  sense  is  confused,  and 
lawyers  get  fully  employed  in  unravelling  this 
confusion. 

I  will  give  one  case  in  point,  which  is  enough  to 
convince  the  world  of  the  stupidity,  or  perhaps  the 
cupidity,  of  law-makers. 

In  1878,  after  great  and  lengthy  arguments  and 
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contentions,  a  “  Dentists  Act  ”  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  and  Lords. 

Its  object  was  to  protect  the  public,  and  to  see 
that  only  persons  qualified,  who  were  Licentiates 
of  one  of  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
Ireland,  or  Scotland,  practised  on  the  innocent 
public  after  that  date.  The  exceptions,  of  course, 
were  those  in  bona  fide  practice  before  that  date. 

This  law  was  so  unintelligible  and  useless,  that 
to-day  we  have  practising  upon  the  public  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  people,  including  tram-car  drivers, 
furniture  dealers,  German-Jews,  and  every  kind  of 
person  out  of  work. 

These  statements  are  correct,  and  here  is  the 
proof. 

Australia  passed  a  Dentists  Act;  it  consisted  of 
about  two  sentences.  “No  person  shall  practise 
dentistry  for  gain  unless  he  holds  a  diploma  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State.” 

These  are  not  the  exact  words  but  the  substance, 
and  who  in  the  face  of  this  law  is  going  to  practise 
philanthrophy  ? 

The  same  rigid  law  applies  the  world  over,  and 
the  innocent  and  ignorant  are  thereby  protected. 

The  result,  not  a  single  quack  in  the  country,  and 
consequently  no  lives  endangered  or  lost. 

The  same  brief  sensible  laws  apply  to  medicine, 
surgery,  and  midwifery,  therefore  fraud  has  no 
chance  and  the  coroner  has  fewer  inquests. 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  very  much 
occupied  with  “  pro  and  anti  societies  ”  of  every 
kind  ;  may  we  not  have  a  “ pro  bono  publico  society,” 
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or  an  anti-fraud  society  ?  Either,  or  both  would  be 
extremely  popular.  Surely  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  this  proposition,  for  all  who  possess 
the  Christian  virtues  of  honesty  and  charity  will 
support  it. 

I  give  one  further  example,  which  is  amusing  and 
savours  of  the  ridiculous.  In  my  childhood  days, 
many  years  ago,  I  remember  an  advertisement 
extolling  the  virtues  of  a  hair  restorer ;  the  language 
was  so  exuberant,  that  of  this  nostrum  it  was 
claimed  that  it  would  almost  make  hair  grow  on 
tomb-stones.  The  proprietor  was  bald-headed ! 
"I’ve  still  got  my  hair  on.” 

We  are  all  well  aware  that  there  are  a  few  clever 
ones  who  would  answer  my  arguments  by  pointing 
out  the  fact  that  these  gullible  people  are  fools,  and 
it  only  serves  them  right.  My  reply  is,  we  are  not 
all  clever,  we  are  only  ordinary  human  beings,  and 
the  weak  ones  require  protection  and  sympathy. 

I  conclude  this  chapter  in  all  hopefulness  of 
reform. 


THERE’S  PLENTY  OF  ROOM  AT  THE  TOP 

This  was  the  stern  announcement  of  a  tram  con¬ 
ductor  to  a  passenger  on  boarding  a  car  on  a  wet 
night. 

The  crude,  unsophisticated  statement  appealed  to 
the  listener  as  sound  philosophy;  it  exactly  coincided 
with  the  statement  of  a  London  barrister  and  writer 
of  great  literary  attainments. 
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There  is  plenty  of  room  on  the  top ;  on  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  this  statement  I’ll  back  my  bottom  dollar. 

Viewed  from  a  hygienic  or  philosophic  stand¬ 
point,  he  was  correct ;  very  few  were  on  the  top, 
the  multitude  and  mediocrity  were  at  the  bottom, 
and  well  satisfied  with  themselves  in  a  suffocating 
and  poisonous  atmosphere,  while  there  was  plenty 
of  room  at  the  top. 

On  being  asked  the  question  as  to  an  opening  in 
London,  the  aforesaid  barrister  replied,  “There  is 
plenty  of  room  at  the  top,  even  for  a  chimney 
sweep.” 

Taking  this  statement  in  conjunction  with  Car¬ 
lyle’s,  that  our  population  was  forty  millions,  mostly 
fools,  we  may  reasonably  assume  its  correctness. 

The  occasion  and  incident  referred  to  herein  is 
full  of  significance. 

Cold  and  moisture  required  to  be  faced,  courage 
and  discretion  were  needed. 

Time  and  life  are  limited,  climbing  is  arduous, 
brain  and  muscle  are  necessary  in  order  to  get  to 
the  top,  energy  is  the  motive  power  and  is  the 
product  of  brain  and  muscle. 

There  is  room  for  all;  the  greater  the  number 
the  greater  the  individual  and  national  wealth  and 
power. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  similes  and 
playing  with  metaphors,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  convey  clearly  the  sense  of  reasoning  intended. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  there  is  any  great 
difficulty  or  any  limit  to  the  number  who  can  find 
room  at  the  top.  The  greater  the  number  who 
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think,  read,  mark,  and  learn  science,  art,  literature, 
labour  and  handicraft  of  every  kind,  the  greater 
will  be  the  national  wealth  and  prosperity.  The 
logic  of  this  statement  must  seem  convincing  to 
everybody,  but  here  is  one  more  practical  example. 
We  all  know  our  chemical  industries,  drugs,  dyes, 
etc.,  have  been  neglected  through  want  of  suffi¬ 
cient  ecouragement  and  educational  stimulus  in 
chemistry  and  general  science. 

These  facts  require  no  comment,  but  should  open 
our  eyes  to  the  necessity  of  waking  up. 

There  can  be  no  room  for  shirking  or  blinking 
the  fact  that  we  must  all  struggle  in  accord  to  find 
room  at  the  top. 

We  are  all  struggling  for  that  one  aim  and  object, 
but  we  must  struggle  with  still  greater  energy  and 
determination  in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the 
past,  otherwise  we  shall  be  found  wanting  and 
share  the  fate  of  the  sluggards  lagging  in  the  race. 

Yes,  there  is  plenty  of  room  on  the  top ;  it  only 
requires  diligence,  perseverance,  courage,  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  mingled  sometimes  with  a  little 
modern  gas  and  pushfulness.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
open  to  any  ambitious  person  possessing  these 
qualities  to  become  a  Prime  Minister  or  Minister 
of  Munitions,  of  which  he  may  know  nothing,  pro¬ 
vided  he  falls  into  line  with  the  requirements  of 
the  hour. 
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PSYCHO-PHYSIOLOGICAL  ASPECT  OF 
SLEEP 

Sleep.  I  find  no  accurate  definition  of  sleep  in 
medical  or  other  dictionaries,  although  I  find 
sleeplessness  treated  almost  ad  nauseum.  I  will 
therefore  attempt  a  definition. 

Sleep  is  that  period  of  life  when  the  mind  and 
body  are  absolutely  at  rest  and  oblivious  of  all 
living  sensations  and  actions,  temporarily  dead  to 
the  world  of  thought  and  action.  Physiologically, 
the  functions  of  the  body  are  working  while  the 
brain  and  soul  are  resting  and  recuperating,  storing 
up  energy  and  motive  power  for  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  human  frame. 

When  tired  the  body  may  rest,  but  there  can  be 
no  sleep  without  the  harmony  and  co-operation  of 
the  brain  and  mind.  The  body  often  lies  tired  and 
weary,  anxious  for  that  oblivion  which  is  produced 
by  sleep,  but  the  mind  refuses  to  obey.  This  is  the 
psychological  point  on  which  sleep  hinges,  and  this 
is  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

Like  all  problems,  it  must  be  worked  out  by  rule, 
by  mental  rule,  by  self-control.  One  may  switch 
off  the  gas  or  electric  light  when  darkness  is 
desired,  but  to  switch  off  mental  activity  is  much 
more  difficult.  Under  these  circumstances  we  ask 
the  mind  to  control  itself,  we  ask  weakness  to  be 
strong.  Herein  we  seek  the  aid  of  psychology  and 
philosophy,  in  other  words,  the  science  of  the  mind 
and  common  sense. 
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The  mind  rules,  or  should  rule,  the  body,  and 
common  sense,  which  is  the  essence  of  all  know¬ 
ledge  and  wisdom,  should  find  a  way  out  of  any 
apparent  difficulty  in  bringing  the  forces  of  nature 
into  that  harmony  which  is  necessary  to  produce 
sleep. 

These  general  remarks  should  suffice  to  define 
sleep  and  how  it  is  produced,  but,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  on  the  weaker  side  of  nature,  I  venture  to 
suggest  a  few  simple  considerations. 

Is  life  worth  living  ?  Is  life  maintained  without 
sleep  ?  Have  we  not  enough  worry  during  the 
day  ?  Will  the  morrow  be  the  better  for  the  want  of 
sleep  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  should  be 
simple  and  emphatic. 

Bed  should  be  the  sacred  chamber  of  sleep  and 
refreshment  after  the  toils  of  daily  labour.  All 
business  and  domestic  worries  should  be  rigidly 
cast  aside  on  going  to  bed.  Never  care  for  the 
morrow,  let  the  morrow  care  for  itself.  To  intrude 
our  cares  of  the  day  on  the  sacred  chamber  of 
night  is  a  wicked  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

Disturbance  of  nocturnal  rest  is  no  remedy  for 
daily  mental  perturbation,  therefore  we  must  in 
no  wise  confuse  the  issues  but  draw  the  line 
rigidly,  and  the  morrow  will  produce  a  balance  in 
our  favour. 

The  observations  of  a  disciple  of  these  theories 
may  be  of  interest,  even  to  scientists. 

On  one  occasion,  when  sleep  was  necessary  after 
a  previous  wakeful  night,  he  had  decided  to  go 
early  to  bed.  The  mental  disturbance  which  pro- 
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duced  that  wakeful  night  was  still  prevailing,  but, 
while  forcing  his  theories,  he  was  at  the  same  time 
curious  to  observe  the  phenomena  of  the  transition 
period.  Feeling  the  beauty  and  solace  of  sleep 
arriving,  only  one  thought  was  allowed  to  remain ; 
observe  the  mental  and  physical  changes  leading  to 
sleep.  This  is  the  result :  the  brain  first  felt 
sleepy  and  vanishing  from  consciousness,  but  the 
body  felt  still  awake ;  gradually  the  limbs  began  to 
fail  in  slumber,  beginning  at  the  feet  and  working 
upwards  to  the  arms,  which  all  seemed  limp  and 
appeared  to  fall  like  wet  rags.  The  brain  was  still, 
by  a  mental  effort,  conscious  of  the  muscular 
relaxing  process,  then,  by  a  slight  “  let  go  ”  effort, 
all  thought  was  cast  aside,  the  end  came  suddenly 
and  nine  hours  sound  sleep  followed. 

The  experiment  was  renewed  on  another  occasion 
in  order  to  verify  this  theory.  Result  exactly  the 
same,  with  the  exception  that  the  brain  in  the 
occipital  region  seemed  to  follow  the  body  in  sleep, 
while  the  frontal  region  and  perceptive  faculties 
were  quite  capable  of  controlling  the  whole  frame, 
and  of  either  arousing  the  whole  body  or  sending  all 
into  oblivion  ;  the  latter  was  the  result. 

This  observation  and  experience  is  probably 
unique  and  may  be  of  scientific  interest. 
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ART 

Art  is  the  product  of  human  skill  and  ingenuity, 
manipulative  and  mental  genius,  painting,  model¬ 
ling,  poetry,  music,  inventions  and  general  handi¬ 
craft,  which  represents  the  hand  and  the  brain 
working  in  harmony  and  guided  by  true  instincts 
of  life  and  nature. 

Human  knowledge  and  skill  and  a  liberal  use  of 
the  perceptive  faculties  is  essential  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  true  art. 

True  art  is  an  imitation  of  nature. 

As  the  eye  sees  it  imitates,  thus  art  like  life  and 
nature  is  “as  we  see  it.” 

The  eye  sees  as  it  is  trained,  its  training  is  in 
accord  with  environment  and  education. 

Art  becomes,  therefore,  life  and  nature  as  we 
visually  realise  it.  That  little  word  we  accounts 
for  degrees  of  comparison. 

There  is  the  great  we  and  the  little  we,  the 
sublime  art,  and,  I  may  say,  the  ridiculous  art,  the 
faint  imitation  and  the  finished  realisation.  The 
fine  arts,  painting,  modelling,  etc. ;  sublime  arts, 
poetry  and  music.  The  mechanical  arts,  engineer¬ 
ing,  architecture,  etc. 

The  simple  house  painter  and  decorator  is  an 
artist  of  his  kind.  The  gardener  who  plans  and 
decorates  his  garden  and  carefully  arranges  his 
flower  beds  is  an  art  gardener.  His  work  of 
natural  beauty  is  admired  and  is  invariably  de¬ 
scribed  as  beautiful  and  artistic.  Pottery,  porcelain, 
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china,  metal,  furniture,  etc.,  can  all  be  works  of  art 
if  accurately  and  tastefully  designed,  moulded, 
carved,  and  decorated.  The  same  materials  may  be 
used  and  produce  useful  work,  but  without  the 
thoughtful  and  designing  brain  and  the  skilful 
manipulative  hand  there  can  be  no  true  work  of 
art. 

Paintings  and  drawings  in  oils  and  water  colours 
produce  the  finest  of  fine  arts. 

Degrees  of  comparison  in  this  work  admit  of  an 
infinite  range,  varying  from  the  commonplace  out¬ 
line  drawings,  rudely  coloured,  to  the  almost  living 
interpretation  of  nature  which  is  produced  by  hand 
and  eye  of  the  genius.  Beauty  and  delicacy  of 
light  and  shade  and  accuracy  of  drawing  are  the 
elements  which  are  essential  to  the  production  of 
true  art,  the  living  embodiment  of  life  and  nature 
on  canvas,  paper,  etc. 

SCIENCE 

Knowledge  to  know  and  to  see. 

Comprehension  of  facts  or  principles. 

Knowledge  is  gained  by  systematic  observation, 
experiment,  and  reasoning. 

To  follow  and  observe  truth  as  known,  both  in 
the  abstract,  which  means  in  general  principles,  and 
in  its  natural  and  historical  development. 

“  Science  is  nothing  but  the  finding  of  analogy, 
identity  in  the  most  remote  parts.” — Emerson. 

In  plain  language,  the  observing  and  comparing 
of  various  methods,  and  the  balancing  of  extremes, 
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enable  experience  and  common  sense  to  arrive  at 
the  most  perfect  and  lasting  results. 

This  is  common  or  garden  science,  and  can  be 
applied  by  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  or  the 
gardener,  who,  having  carefully  thought  out  and 
produced  the  best  results,  may  consider  himself  a 
scientist,  and  having  excelled  he  may  also  consider 
himself  an  artist  in  his  own  work. 

If  one  simple  fact  is  remembered,  that  science  is 
only  knowledge  and  understanding,  and  that  art  is 
only  perfect  finish,  there  is  no  reason  why  every 
man  should  not  realise  the  value  of  science  and  art 
in  his  daily  work,  and  by  careful  observation  and 
reading  become  perfect  in  his  own  particular 
branch. 

To  the  man  in  the  street,  the  unthinking  and 
unresearchful  man,  the  word  science  seems  to  have 
a  mystic  ring.  It  is  simply  to  remove  that  mystery 
that  this  brief  explanation  is  given. 

Every  subject  and  subject-matter  in  life  is 
science;  even  the  selfish,  cunning  sophistry  of  the 
party  politician  is  dignified  by  the  term,  political 
science.  Thus,  physical  science,  mental  science, 
chemical  science,  natural  science,  absolute  science, 
lucrative  science,  etc.,  etc. 

In  brief,  any  and  every  form  of  knowledge  is 
science,  but  natural  science  is  pre-eminently  top 
dog.  The  verb,  “to  think,”  put  into  practice  is 
the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  true  natural  science, 
and  leads  essentially  and  unconsciously  to  all  other 
branches  of  science. 

Herein  I  would  dare  interpose  and  suggest  to 
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the  great  professors  of  the  various  sciences  that 
simplicity  of  terms  may  bring  them  nearer  earth 
and  at  the  same  time  lift  the  earth  nearer  heaven. 

It  would  be  a  dignified  condescension.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  technical,  unexplained  terms  in  medi¬ 
cine,  surgery,  and  anatomy,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies.  Simplicity  of 
terms  conform  more  to  earth  and  nature  and  can 
be  no  bar  to  heavenward  elevation. 

Science,  “to  know”;  art,  “to  do.” 

“  In  science  you  must  not  talk  before  you  know ; 
in  art  you  must  not  talk  before  you  do.  In  litera¬ 
ture  you  must  not  talk  before  you  think.” — Ruskin. 

Now  I  have  finished,  and  you  understand,  Science 
and  Art  are  brothers  hand  in  hand. 


KEEP  TO  THE  RIGHT. 

This  little  notice,  on  a  neat  little  enamel  plate,  may 
be  seen  hanging  on  the  lamp-posts  of  most  large 
and  busy  towns. 

How  many  persons  observe  it,  or  note  its  signi¬ 
ficance  ?  You  may  say,  dear  reader,  what  has  this 
got  to  do  with  health  ?  but  I  hope  to  convince  you 
that  physically  and  mentally,  and  I  may  almost  say, 
psychologically,  it  has  a  lot  to  do  with  the  smooth 
working  of  an  ever-flowing  stream  of  human  beings. 
Legally,  there  is  a  rule  of  the  road  for  vehicular 
traffic,  which,  in  Great  Britain,  is  “  Keep  to  the  left,” 
and  if  we  injure  or  destroy  life  or  property  by 
collision  or  otherwise,  whether  with  horse,  cart  or 
motor,  while  riding  or  driving  on  the  wrong  side 
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of  the  road,  it  is  a  case  of  manslaughter,  damages, 
etc. 

We  all  know  that  without  this  rule  there  would 
be  continual  confusion  and  mental  and  physical 
disturbance. 

Pedestrians  keep  to  the  right ;  this  is  the  rule  of 
the  path,  one  half  travelling  one  way  and  one  the 
other  way,  opposing  each  other,  and  if  the  little 
notice  is  not  observed  there  will  be  jumble,  con¬ 
fusion  and  no  progress,  a  sort  of  “set  to  partners” 
set  of  quadrilles,  etc. 

London  is  an  example  to  the  kingdom,  so  please 
take  a  trip  to  town  and  see  how  smoothly  six 
millions  of  people  rush  through  the  streets  and  get 
through  their  business,  then  come  back  to  even  a 
busy  provincial  town,  like  C.  or  S.,  and  you  will 
observe  the  value  of  walking  on  your  right  hand 
side  of  the  path.  If  you  are  hurrying  to  catch  a 
train,  or  the  post,  and  the  man  in  front  of  you  is 
“going  to  sleep,”  pass  him  on  his  left  and  again 
move  to  your  right. 

You  will  no  doubt  meet  some  dreamer  coming 
along  on  his  wrong  side,  obstructing  the  path  and 
courting  collision ;  don’t  budge,  look  at  him,  and  it 
will  no  doubt  dawn  upon  him  that  he  is  on  his 
wrong  side. 

You  may  have  no  choice  in  the  matter,  unless 
you  like  to  go  out  into  the  road  and  risk  being  run 
over,  or  go  on  your  wrong  side  and  try  to  dodge 
someone  who  is  meeting  you  on  his  own  right 
side. 

Although  these  rules  should,  in  the  main,  be 
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observed,  there  must  be  a  little  give  and  take  and 
a  lot  of  allowances. 

We  have  only  to  remember,  or  observe,  a  large 
army  moving  or  manoeuvring,  in  order  to  realise 
the  absolute  necessity  of  rule  and  order  of  move¬ 
ment,  without  which  there  could  be  no  progress. 

Since  the  last  full  stop,  I  walked  into  town.  My 
mind  was  full  of  the  subject  and  my  eyes  were 
opened  wider. 

I  narrowly  escaped  several  disasters  which  were 
not  of  my  seeking,  and,  on  my  way  home,  I  met  a 
“  Scotchman,”  who  never  agrees  with  anybody, 
and  encountering  the  usual  thoughtless  obstructive 
crowd,  I  discussed  with  him  the  subject  of  my 
article,  and  he  not  only  agreed  with  me,  but 
informed  me  of  the  uncomplimentary  observations 
of  some  of  our  colonial  brethren,  who  recently 
visited  the  town,  I  mean  the  City.  Therefore, 
although  I  began  this  subject  with  trepidation,  I 
am  now  inclined  to  finish  with  exultation,  and 
quote  the  words  of  some  recent  writer,  “  Wake  up 
England.”  I  believe  it  was  King  George  when 
Prince  of  Wales. 

By  this  waking  up  we  shall  belie  the  opinions 
of  the  German  professors,  that  we  are  a  sleepy, 
undisciplined,  and  decadent  nation. 

N.B. — City  and  Borough  Councils,  please  con¬ 
sider  Bye  Laws.  Where  should  we  be  in  the 
event  of  sudden  emergency  or  alarm,  riot,  air-raid, 
fire,  invasion,  etc.  Imagine  a  densely  packed 
street,  like  Q.  Street,  some  going  east  and  some 
west.  What  a  maze  of  confusion,  all  easily  avoided 
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by  a  little  forethought.  Simplicity  itself ;  “  Keep 
to  the  right  ”  on  the  path,  and  keep  moving  with¬ 
out  obstruction,  allowing  the  opposing  crowd  you 
meet  half  share  of  the  path  to  keep  to  their  right, 
and  order  and  progress  will  be  the  result. 

Perambulators  and  Babies 

These  are  both  essential  to  the  upkeep  of  the 
population  and  empire,  yet  there  is  no  reason  why 
two  or  three  perambulators  in  a  row  should 
obstruct  the  path  of  busy  towns  and  cities.  City 
Councils,  please  regulate. 

Again,  thoughtless  friends  meet  and  obstruct  the 
busy  pathway ;  the  street  may  be  a  mile  long  and 
the  path  three  yards  wide,  yet  these  gossiping 
friends  invariably  place  themselves  across  the 
three  yards  of  path  instead  of  in  line  with  the  mile, 
carelessly  and  thoughtlessly  creating  double  ob¬ 
struction  instead  of  single ;  all  want  of  thought, 
want  of  consideration  for  others,  and  unconscionable 
selfishness,  which  we  hope  a  gentle  reminder  may 
remedy. 

I  have  said  keep  to  your  right  on  the  path  simply 
because  it  is  our  rule.  It  must  be  clear,  neverthe¬ 
less,  that  All  to  the  Right,  or  All  to  the  Left,  would 
mean  an  immense  saving  of  life  and  limb,  because 
the  pedestrian  walking  on  the  outside  of  the  path 
would  then  face  the  road  traffic  instead  of  having 
it  at  his  back  and  close  to  his  heels,  courting 
accident  if  he  moves  off  the  path. 
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AFFINITY 

Affinity,  a  relationship,  as  marriage,  a  likeness  in 
form,  an  agreement  in  manner  and  ideas,  cohesion, 
compatibility,  “kindred  souls.” 

One  life,  one  body,  one  soul,  seeking  solace  in 
the  thorny  paths  of  existence,  must  needs  be  in¬ 
fluenced  agreeably  or  adversely  in  accordance  with 
co-partnership  and  environment.  Caution  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  in  forming  any  partnership  in  life, 
inasmuch  as  mental  and  physical  energy  is  pro¬ 
gressive  or  retrogressive,  in  accordance  with  the 
affinity  which  pervades  the  whole  concern. 

Tact  may  overcome  many  difficulties,  but  will 
not  necessarily  produce  the  qualities  which  are 
essential  to  harmony  and  successful  co-operation 
in  any  capacity  of  life. 

The  material  and  moral  well-being  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  makes  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  seek 
congenial  co-relationship,  to  which  the  whims  of 
fleeting  fancy  should  be  subordinate. 

True  genius  will  assert  itself  regardless  of  sur¬ 
roundings,  but  can  never  develop  and  mature  in  an 
uncongenial  atmosphere. 

Lilies  cannot  grow  among  thistles,  the  environ¬ 
ment  is  therefore  obvious. 

We  may  often  observe  true  genius  thwarted 
through  uncongenial  surroundings,  and  its  develop¬ 
ment  thereby  hopelessly  retarded.  Reflection  is 
therefore  a  powerful  asset,  not  only  to  the  in- 
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dividual  but  to  the  nation,  for  the  individual  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  nation. 

A  proper  appreciation  of  this  subject,  therefore, 
makes  for  all  that  is  good  in  individual  and  national 
life. 

Incompatibility  of  temper,  or  want  of  affinity,  is, 
according  to  American  law,  considered  sufficient 
ground  for  divorce,  and  erroneous  partnerships  are 
thereby  dissolved  for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
Marriage  a  failure,  business  a  failure  ;  why  ?  Want 
of  affinity. 

The  whole  world  is  at  present  engrossed  in 
evolution,  but  in  this  old  world  of  ours  we  hang 
behind  and  travel  in  the  old  trodden  paths,  and  in 
the  present  evolutionary  conflict  we  are  found 
wanting  and  will  have  to  pay  the  price  of  our 
tardiness. 

To  put  the  subject  in  a  practical  way,  we  may 
first  ask  the  question,  what  business  in  life  can 
prosper  without  unison  and  cohesion  ?  Dissolution 
or  bankruptcy  is  the  only  alternative. 

Now  we  are  coming  down  to  earthly  matters. 
Two  partners,  who  have  hastily  or  inconsiderately 
formed  a  union,  discover  only  too  late  that  their 
tastes  and  ideals  are  as  opposite  as  the  poles. 
What  is  their  remedy  ? 

Dissolution  is  the  only  practical  remedy,  but  is 
it  practical,  is  it  legal?  If  not,  why  not?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  Our  ancient  ecclesiastical  laws, 
our  conservation  and  prejudice  is  a  poor  tool  to 
work  with,  for  it  mars  the  beauty  of  reason  and 
destroys  all  logic. 
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If  further  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this 
subject  is  required,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
findings  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  divorce. 
Bishops,  judges,  and  cabinet  ministers  have  gassed 
away  for  months,  with  majority  and  minority  re¬ 
ports,  all  ending  in  smoke. 

If  all  these  learned  men  can  meet,  think,  talk,  and 
collect  evidence  for  several  months,  there  must  be 
some  body  and  soul  in  the  subject. 

The  whole  matter  ended,  as  mentioned,  in  smoke. 
Most  Royal  Commissions  do,  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  some  definite  common-sense  conclusion  should 
not  have  been  arrived  at. 

The  exchange  of  divergent  views  and  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  differ,  coupled  with  a  majority  and  minority 
report,  extending  into  volumes  and  costing  the 
country  thousands  of  pounds,  ended  the  farce. 

The  evil  still  remains,  and  only  hypocrisy  and 
want  of  courage  delays  the  remedy.  Capital  and 
labour  are  at  variance. 

Bobby  Burns  was  a  good  diagnostician  of  life 
and  nature ;  he  spoke  wisely  and  well  when  he 
said,  “  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp,  the  man’s 
the  gowd  for  a’  that.” 

May  we  commend  these  words  to  capital  and 
labour,  to  kings  and  ministers,  and  miners,  and  to 
all  human  beings  who  desire  to  comprehend  the 
value  of  the  verb  “  to  think,”  and  may  we  hope, 
further,  that  the  common  noun,  affinity,  may  be  the 
guiding  star  in  the  firmanent  of  our  individual  and 
national  progress. 

In  examining  cause  and  effect  we  may  have 
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travelled  somewhat  beyond  the  sphere  of  intentions 
and  the  limited  scope  assigned  to  the  subject,  yet, 
the  more  it  is  examined,  the  broader  and  deeper  the 
subject  becomes  and  the  more  national,  human, 
and  important  it  becomes. 

We  will  now  close  down  the  hatches  and  leave 
the  storm  which  still  rages  to  the  fertile  imagination 
of  youthful  and  enterprising  law-makers. 


ASPECTS  OF  LIFE,  BOTH  MENTAL  AND 
PHYSICAL 

Life  as  we  know  it,  and  “  as  we  see  it,”  is  more  or 
less  a  vision  and  a  sensation,  mentally  conceived 
and  depicted  in  accord  with  our  range  of  knowledge 
and  our  powers  of  perception. 

The  foundational  and  component  parts  of  that 
vision  are  based  upon  home  and  early  school 
teaching  and  environment.  Amongst  the  various 
elementary  subjects,  intended  to  build  and  nurture 
the  brain  and  mind  of  the  child  and  the  youth, 
grammar  is  foremost.  The  verb  “  to  think  ”  is 
repeated  parrot-like,  but  children  are  not  taught 
even  the  most  rudimentary  elements  essential  to 
the  practical  application  of  the  verb  "to  think.” 
Briefly  put,  these  elements  are  observation  and 
comparison.  To  observe  and  compare  good  and 
bad,  white  and  black,  day  and  night,  sun,  moon  and 
stars,  hill  and  dale,  animals,  flowers  and  fruit,  and 
all  the  various  items  which  constitute  the  Universe. 

The  practical  value  of  this  reasoning  must  be 
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clear,  both  to  the  teacher  and  the  scholar,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  all  who  think  must  know  that  as 
exercise  of  the  body  produces  physical  health,  so 
also  must  exercise  of  the  mind  produce  mental 
health.  “A  sound  mind,  a  sound  body.”  Both  are 
essential  to  individual  and  national  life,  happiness 
and  progress. 

The  virtue  of  two  most  beautiful  words,  modera¬ 
tion  and  toleration,  are  also  essential  aids  and  guides 
in  the  difficult  and  thorny  pathway  through  which 
alone  we  can  arrive  at  reasonable  thoughts  and 
correct  conclusions. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  obvious  that  in  the  absence 
of  sound  teaching  and  reasoning  the  great  multitude 
of  the  people  are  dependent  for  their  ideas  and 
opinions  upon  the  pronouncements  of  the  editors  of 
the  varied  political  and  social  press. 

Note  the  editorial  “  we.”  We  have  an  infinite 
variety  of  individual  writers  expressing  their 
individual  “  we,”  all  differing  in  their  ideas  of  all 
things  human,  all  imbued  with  their  individual 
fancies  in  matters  social,  political,  economical, 
psychological,  etc.,  but  in  the  main  each  claiming  to 
include  everybody,  etc.  What  a  confusion  of 
thoughts  and  sentiments  are  thereby  diffused  for 
human  consumption  and  assimilation,  and  what  a 
lot  of  common  sense  is  required  in  order  to  sift  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff. 

This  passing  reference  may  perhaps  stimulate 
the  mental  appetite  for  considering,  balancing,  and 
weighing  up  divergent  views  of  the  great  army  of 
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These  few  remarks,  if  carefully  analysed,  may 
constitute  refreshing  food  for  consideration. 

The  war,  now  ended,  has  proved  a  sad  awakening 
to  mental  sluggards,  but  we  are  not  yet  fully  awake, 
and  we  do  not  fully  realise  that  our  existence 
individually,  and  as  a  nation,  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  reason,  foresight,  and  common  sense  we 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  this  all  absorbing  question. 

Want  of  discernment  has  been  our  failure  ;  our 
Government  have  failed  to  think,  foresee,  and  act, 
but  that  is  a  poor  excuse  for  culpable  un¬ 
preparedness. 

The  relationship  of  mind  and  body,  being  the 
essence  of  this  work,  has  necessarily  pervaded 
many  chapters. 

It  is  an  ambitious  subject  for  one  who  does  not 
intend  to  deal  with  it  in  the  ordinary  super- 
scientific  and  unapproachable  manner ;  I  had  almost 
said,  incomprehensible  manner,  I  mean,  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  the  multitude. 

Natural  simplicity,  aided  by  common  sense  and 
observance  of  human  nature,  must,  therefore,  be 
the  keynotes  of  all  comprehensive  human 
psychology. 

The  various  aspects  and  conceptions  of  life,  both 
mental  and  physical,  must  necessarily  co-ordinate 
with  mental  and  physical  development  and  environ¬ 
ment.  Take,  for  example,  war,  politics,  science, 
commerce,  art,  religion,  or  any  other  subject  which 
may  be  dealt  with  by  any  man  of  say  thirty  years 
of  age ;  we  all  know  that  he  has  more  experience 
than  a  man  of  twenty,  but  he  has  not  had  the  ex- 
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perience  of  the  man  of  fifty.  His  views  may  be 
brought  before  us  through  the  medium  of  a  daily 
journal.  The  question  that  arises  is,  what  value 
can  we  place  upon  the  views  of  a  man  of  such 
limited  experience  ?  These  questions  involve  the 
subject  of  human  life  in  its  various  aspects,  and  can 
only  be  solved  by  such  generous  views  as  are  out¬ 
lined  in  this  subject. 

Again,  let  us  take  some  controversial  matter, 
whether  international,  political,  social,  or  industrial, 
outlined  in  such  phrases  as  public  opinion,  general 
opinion,  etc. 

As  the  first  principles  on  which  an  opinion  can 
be  formed  are  founded  on  logical  reasoning  and  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  subject,  we  must  stop  to 
think  before  arriving  at  conclusions.  If  the  subject 
is  political,  give  it  a  miss  in  balk  ;  it  is  born  of  pre- 
iudice,  it  is  an  unclean  thing,  avoid  it  as  you  would 
a  leper,  for  henceforth  it  can  have  no  place  in  our 
national  life. 

This  late  war  must  and  will  kill  politics  and 
politicians,  and  both  must  be  buried  in  the  grave  of 
commercial  and  industrial  imperialism. 

Economics  and  imperialism,  the  main  pillars  on 
which  our  existence  and  happiness  depends,  may 
then  flourish  in  full  power  and  glory. 

Thought  and  action,  will-power,  and  muscular 
force,  unbridled  by  fear  and  guided  by  discernment 
and  courage,  will  be  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  smash  “waiting”  waverers,  and  attain  the  goal 
to  which  we  aim  and  to  which  right  and  might 
entitles  us. 


THE  END. 
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